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Pact with U,S, and EC going into effect ^ 

Imports will cost 20-2 
less from January 1 




ByAYITEMKIN 
Post Economic Reporter 

The prices of new cars wQl drop by as much as 20 per 
cent, and those of other consumer durables by as much as 
30 per cent, on January 1, when customs duties on 
imports from the European Community and the U.S. are 
cut by nearly two-thirds, the Treasury said yesterday. 

Ending weeks of speculation, the Treasury released a 
detailed list of net changes in the consumer price of a wide 
assortment of imports. The change represents both a 60 
per cent cat in customs and an increase or, in most cases, a 
decrease, in the purchase tax, depending on the product. 
In most cases, the net result is a price cot. 

The cuts in the purchase tax for most goods raised a 
howl from politicians, Industrialists and the trade unions 
yesterday (see story page 7). Under separate bilateral 
trade agreement, with the EC and the U-S-, Israel was 


required to reduce its customs levies, but the reductions in 

the purchase tax were taken unilaterally by the Treasury. 

The sharpest price reductions for private cars will be 
for medium-sized vehicles, with engine sizes of1300cc- to 
1600cc. imported from the U.S. and all EC countries, 
except Spain. The retail price on these can will go down 
by an average of 18 per cent. Consumer prices on 
Renault, Opel and Fiat cars with 1300cc. and 1600cc. 
engines will drop 20 per cent, from a range of NIS 
35,000-NIS 50,000 to a range of NIS 30,000-NIS 40,000. 

Jhe price cuts for smaller cars, with engines of 1300cc. 
or less, will be modi smaller, as the Treasury Is increasing 
the purchase tax on vehicles of this size to bring them in 
line with those charged on medium-sized cars. The price 
reduction for this group wffl average only 2.5 per cent, 
although French, German, Italian and British cars in this 
category will go down some 4 per cent. 

(C nutinnrd on Page 7) 


Hussein and Mubarak meet 
to coordinate strategies 


AMMAN (Reuter). - King Hussein 
of Jordan and President Hosni 
Mubarak of Egypt met yesterday for 
the second time in five weeks in what 
diplomats said was an attempt to 
form a common stand for next 
month's Islamic Conference in 
Kuwait. 

The Israeli peace process was one 
of the main items on the agenda for 
the talks being held in the Red Sea 
port of Akaba yesterday evening and 
today, reported Radio Monte Carlo! 

A Kuwaiti newspaper said Satur¬ 
day that Mubarak bad arranged a 
1 fleeting between Hussein and PLO 
chief Yasser Arafat during the forth¬ 
coming Islamic conference to heal 
the rift between them over how to 
approach peace with Israel. 

But a senior Jordanian official said 
he expected no major developments 


out of th£ current Mubarak-Hussein 
meetings. He said Mubarak’s visit to 
Jordan was part of a series of “con¬ 
tinuing contacts" between the Egyp¬ 
tian president and Hussein. 

Both leaders are expected to 
attend the January 26 Islamic sum¬ 
mit, where the Iraq-Iran war and 
fighting in Lebanon are likely to be 
major topics along with the peace 
process. 

Egyptian ambassador Ibad Wahbi 
told Reuters News Agency that Hus¬ 
sein and Mubarak held a working 
lunch at the King's seaside palace 
that offers a view of Egypt, Israel 
and Saudi Arabia across the waters 
of the gulf of Akaba. 

The Egyptian leader arrived 
shortly before noon yesterday. 
State-run Jordanian Radio said 
Mubarak was accompanied by his 


wife, S uzann e, Foreign Minister 
Esmat Abdel-Meguid and presiden¬ 
tial adviser Osama el-Baz. The radio 
said Queen Noor, Prime Minister 
7aM al-Rifai and Foreign Minister 
Taker al-Masri and Royal Court 
Chief Marqan Qasem were present 
on the Jordanian side. 

King Hussein, attempting to forge 
a unified Arab policy for the Islamic 
summit, visited Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait last week while al-Masri 
went to Cairo. 

The king has also campaigned for 
an Arab summit but Masri said in 
Cairo it would be difficult to convene 
such a meeting "'under present cir¬ 
cumstances.’' 

Egypt and Jordan back Iraq in its 
war against non-Arab Iran and have 
closely coordinated policy on Middle 
East peace efforts. 


Hidden by a red umbrella and a burlap sheet, a figure - presumed to be Mordecfaal Vanunu - 
emerges from the Jerusalem District Coart yesterday. Report, page 2. (Isaac Harari) 


Catholics accuse Israel 
of exploiting visit 


By HAIM SHAPIRO in Jerusalem 
and WALTER RUBY in New York 
and Agencies 

A Roman Catholic source in Jeru¬ 
salem yesterday accused the govern¬ 
ment of using the visit this week of 
New York Cardinal John O'Connor 
to “force the hand of the Catholic 
Church.” 

' The source, who is close to the 
Apostolic Delegation, the de facto 
Vatican "embassy” in Israel, told 
The Jerusalem Past that if the Israeli 
government “wants to talk about 
relations" with the Catholic Church, 
•there are proper channel^ and 
O’Connor "is not the address." 

• O’Connor arrived in Amman 
.yesterday and is scheduled to come 
to Jerusalem on Thursday. 

The cardinal was invited to Israel 
jn September by then-prime minister 


Shimon Peres, who wanted him to 
hear “Israel's side” in the Middle 
East conflict. 

O’COnnor accepted the invitation, 
and the schedule planned by Israeli 
officials and a representative of the 
cardinal included formal meetings 
with President Herzog and Prime 
Minister Shamir - 

But last week, apparently after 
Vatican intervention. O'Connor 
announced that his visit would be 
private. He said he would not for¬ 
mally meet Israeli leaders in their 
Jerusalem offices, since this would 
be interpreted as a political action. 

O’Connor said Saturday before 
leaving New York for Jordan that he 
had “foiled to check Vatican pro¬ 
tocol" before arranging the meet¬ 
ings. 

(Continued on Back Page) 


S ummit ’ I The end of the two-year affair 

Shamir cleared, Shalom 
tarred in GSS report 


on new 

package 

deal 
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Nativity 
cleansing 
hangs on 
Israeli 
shuttle 


By DA VID LANDAU 

Delicate inter-denominational di¬ 
plomacy was under way in Jerusalem 
late last night in an effort to bead off 
violent discord between Greeks and 
Armenians at today *s Annual Gener¬ 
al Cleaning of the Church of the 
Nativity in Bethlehem. 

A Greek Orthodox spokesman said 

he was “optimistic," but a leading 
Armenian cleric said he was 
apprehensive and suspicions, while 
Israeli officials, shuttling between the 
two communities, sought to mediate 
m the recurring dispute over ancient 
proprietary rights. 

The dispute concerns a small ex¬ 
panse of waD above the northern 
entrance to the Grotto of the Nativ¬ 
ity. The Greeks rtaim the right to 
dean that area in the coarse of the 
general cleaning that takes place each 
year before the Greek Orthodox 
Christmas (January 6). The Arme¬ 
nians, backed by the Latins, insist it 
should be left uncteaned. 

Cleaning symbolizes ownership 
rights in the ancient dmreh. 

Armenian Archbishop KapOtian 
seemed concerned last night that the 
Israeli authorities were "siding with 
the Greeks.” He said the Israeli Ovfl 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL 2) 


ByAYITEMKIN 

Post Economic Reporter 

The government and the Histad- 
rut last night started negotiations 
that could lead into a new package 
deal incorporating aspects of the 
proposed reform of the tax system 
and capital market, together with 
steps to ensure price stability, wage 
restraint and increased incentives for 
industry. 

Representing the government in 
the talks were Vice Premier Shimon 
Peres and Finance Minister Moshe 
Nissim. The two were appointed by 
the cabinet last week to negotiate 
with the employers and the labour 
federation on the reform plan. 

The idea to integrate the reforms 
with a wider agreement on prices 
and wages was raised by Histadrut 
Secretary-General Yisrael Kessar, 
who also said that the details of the 
tax reform should be prepared by a 
committee of experts. Kessar said 
yesterday, before he met with Nis¬ 
sim and Peres, that there was room 
for a package deal, as long as the 
Treasury backed off from its original 
ideas on tax reforms, including the 
proposed scrapping of tax exemp¬ 
tions. 

The president of the Manufactur¬ 
ers’ Association, DovLautman, said 
yesterday that employers want the 
plan to include higher incentives for 
industry. This would help dose the 
growing gap between imports and 
exports, he said. The industrialists 
have also said they would support 
reforms that increase workers' take- 
home pay by reducing income tax 
rates - while avoiding wage in¬ 
creases. 

Government sources predicted 
yesterday that a package deal would 
eventually be worked out. 


Gnr toheadSoIel Boneh 

Labour MK and former health 
minister Mordechai Gur is to be 
appointed chairman of- Solel 
.Bcpteh's. board of .-.directors this 
week. Gur said he would accept the 
position despite the construction 
company’s deteriorating finan cial 
situation. He will replace Moshe 
Sanbar, who resigned last week. 


Haniyeh in Zurich 


Red Cross 
condemns 
deporting 
of editor 


By JOEL GREENBERG 
and agencies 

Palestinian editor Akram 
Haniyeh was deported yesterday 
from the West Bank in a move 
promptly denounced by the Red 
Cross as a "violation of humanita¬ 
rian law” and of the Geneva Con¬ 
ventions. 

The rare condemnation by the 
Red Cross came shortly after 
Haniyeh arrived in Zurich aboard a 
Swissair flight that left Ben-Gorion 
Airport shortly before 8:00 a.m. 
Haniyeh was put aboard the plane 


IDF troops used tear gas and shot 
and wounded two Palestinian Stu¬ 
dents yesterday while brea kin g up 
violent demonstrations in the West 
Bank. Fifteen students were 
arrested. Protesters at three schools 
in Ramaflah and Kalandia threw 
stones at vehicles, burned tires, 
raised Palestinian flags and blocked a 
main road in protests linked to the 
deportation of Akram Haniyeh and 
the forthcoming January 1 
anniversary of the first Fatah attack 
onlsracL 


some 10 minutes before takeoff by 
plainclothes security men and a Red 
Cross official, after being driven 
directly to the aircraft. 

Haniyeh is expected to travel from 
Zurich to Algeria. He was met in 
Switzerland by an official of the Red 
Cross. The organization helped to 
arrange Haniyeh’s flight from Israel 
and is assisting in preparations for 


Unlike previous deportees, 
Haniyeh was not expelled to Jordan, 
where he may have faced prosecu¬ 
tion for criticizing the Hashemite 
regime in his newspaper, A-Sha’ab, 
Haniyeh was ordered expelled 
November 3 on suspicion of being a 
senior Fatah organizer and a conduit 
for PLO funds and instructions.- His 
withdrawal on Friday of an appeal 
against deportation -to the High 
Court of Justice paved the way for 
his expulsion. Haniyeh has denied 
the charges against mm and claimed' 
he was "a victim of political re¬ 
venge." 

“The International Committee of 
the Red Cross deplores once more 
(CoothBKd on Page 2, Col. 1) 


Jerusalem Post Staff .- 

Prune Minister Yitzhak Sha¬ 
mir, who has been completely 
exonerated in the General Secur¬ 
ity Service (Shin Bet) affair, 
yesterday ordered foil publica¬ 
tion of the Justice Ministry re¬ 
port on the matter prepared by 
Attorney-General Yosef Harish 
and a team of jurists. 

The 65-page report, submitted 
yesterday by Harish to Shamir, 
Foreign Minister Shimon Peres and 
Defence Minister Yi tzhak Rabin, 
clears Shamir of having issued a 
general order permitting the killing 
of captured Arab terrorists, as 
alleged by former GSS head Avra- 
ham Shalom. 

The report also dears the prime 
minister of allegations that he had 
been privy to the killing of two Arab 
terrorists who were captured after 
they had hijacked bus Nq. 300 to 
Ashkelon in April 1984, and to the 
subsequent cover-up engineered by 
the GSS in 1984-85. 

Shamir said last night that he was 
‘"not surprised” by the report's con¬ 
clusions and was “satisfied that the 
truth is now out." Those who had 
criticized him should now eat their 
words, he said. Shamir had hrsistwH 
throughout that behad done nothing 
wrong. 

The report was drawn up by Har¬ 
ish, assistant attorney-general Yehu- 
drt.Karp, Justice Ministry adviser 
Yitzhak Eliasov and attorney Edna 
Arbel. Based on a three-month- in¬ 
vestigation during the summer, the 
report casts a dark shadow on Sha¬ 
lom, who since the revelation of the 
affair last May has contended that he 
acted with ""authority and permis¬ 
sion,’' both in the killings and in the 
extensive cover-up. 

The affair began when the two 
captured terrorists were murdered 
by a team of GSS agents, on the 



The picture that started it all. 
One of the hijackers of the 
Ashkelon bus is led away by 
security agents after capture and 
before interrogation. 

order of Shalom, after their inter¬ 
rogation. 

The IDF subsequently maintained 
that the two men had (tied of wounds 
sustained d uring a co mmando attack 
on the bus. But the publication 
several days later of photographs 
showing relatively healthy terrorists 


tion, p ro mpt ed public pressure for 
an investigation. 

Two probes were initiated- one in 
1984 by die Zorea Commission and 
another over. 1984-85 by a team 
headed by State Attorney Yona 
Blattman. But they were both incon¬ 
clusive because of rigged testimony 
by the GSS agents involved. 

In October 1985 GSS deputy head 


Renven Hazak complained to then 
prime minis ter Peres that there had 
been killing s and a cover-up, and 
blamed Shalom. But when Peres 
failed to take any action, Hazak 
went to then attorney-general Yit¬ 
zhak Zamir, in May 1986. and the 
affair blew op. 

-Eventually, Shalom and.his chief 
aides, and the GSS field men in¬ 
volved, asked for and received pres¬ 
idential pardons after, generally con¬ 
fessing to improper and criminal 
behaviour in the affair. 

The Harish report says that the 
police and the jurists found no evi¬ 
dence linking Shamir, who was 
prime minister in 1984 — with the 
killings and the cover-up. 

It also cleared the other ministers 
involved - Peres, who was prime 
minister .during the Blattman in¬ 
quiry, and Arens, who was defence 
minister in April 1984- of any blame 
in the killings and the cover-up. 

The report dismisses Shalom's 
allegations and assertions as contra¬ 
dictory, untrustworthy and, often, 
confused. It states that Shalom 
maintained at a meeting with Shamir 
two days after the bus hijacking that 
Arens had ordered the GSS to ex¬ 
ecute the captured terrorists. Arens 
subsequently confronted Shalom 
wife this statement and Shalom con¬ 
ceded that it was untrue and that he 
had been “confused 1 ' when he said 
it, or at least misunderstood by Sha¬ 
mir. 

The report concluded that there 
are no grounds for Shamir to be 
prosecuted and that there is no point 
in prosecuting any of the 11 GSS 
men involved, including Shalom, as 
they were covered by presidential 
pardons. 

, The report asserts that Hazak was 
privy to and party to the cover-up in 
1984-85, bnt recommends that he 
not be prosecuted, as he was the one 
who haul brought the affair to light. 


Over 50 Soviet emigrees to return to Moscow from U.S. 


NEW YORK (AP). - More than 50 
Sovttt 7 etnigr& who ho lodger'want 
to live in the U.S. gathered yester¬ 
day to fly back to Moscow, the 
largest group ever to return to their 
homeland from this country at one 
time, Soviet officals said. 


At feast seven of the returnees are 
naturalized U.S. citizens and many 
are Jews, said Alexei Zhvakin, 
Soviet embassy vice consul in 
Washington who came to New York 
to handle the paperwork. The group 
includes at least two families of five. 


and some who are leaving children 
-bdrind, besald- • 

Many of the emigres have lived in 
the U.S. for six-eight years but de¬ 
cided to leave because “they could 
not get used to the American way of 
life," said Zhvakin. 
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Forecast: Rain <e the north and central areas 


Yesterday’s Yesterday’s Today’s 


Jerusalem 

Hmaridhy 

MtahMu 

5-11 

Max 

9 

Golan 

60 

4-10 

8 

Nahariya 

— 

— 

— 

Safad 

84 

2- 6 

6 

Haifa Port 


_ 

_ 

Tiberias 

58 

8-17 

14 

Nazareth 

55 

6-12 

10 

Afula 

53 

9-15 

13 

Shomrod 

52 

6-12 

11 

Td Aviv 

50 

10-16 

16 

B-G Airport 

46 

7-15 

14 

Jericho 

42 

6-18 

16 

Gaza 

37 

7-17 

15 

Bcersbeba 

40 

5-15 

IS 

Eilat 

29 

6-18 

18 


Nurses threaten 
to cut work week 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Post Science and Health Reporter 
Hospital nurses threatened yester¬ 
day to cat their work week unless the 
government fully carries out the 
agreement it made with them when 
they ended their strike over two 
months ago. 

The nurses said that if the accord 
was not implemented by Sunday, 
they would anil ale rally reduce their 
workweek from 40 hours to 36 
hours. They also said they would 
divide each day into four shifts, 
instead of the current three. 

To cope with this change, the 
nurses said, there will have to be 
fewer patients in each department. 

The Health Ministry spokesman, 
said the hospitals could not function 
under these conditions. But he 
would not say whether the hospitals 
would be evacuated this week in 
anticipation of the nurses' action. 

Five government hospitals 
announced yesterday that they 
would dose out-patient clinics and 
perform no elective surgery this 
week if they did not receive extra 
funds. The five are the Safad and 
Ashkelon hospitals, Hillel Yoffe in 
Hadera, Poriya near Tiberias, and 
Rothschild in Haifa. 


RED CROSS 

(Continued from Page One) 
this violation of humanitarian law by 
the Israeli authorities," an ICRC 
spokeswoman said in Geneva. She 
said the expulsion violated the 
Fourth Geneva Convention on treat¬ 
ment of civilians in wartime, which 
forbids expulsions from occupied 
territory. 

The EC yesterday also conde¬ 
mned the. deportation as "contrary 
to international law," in a statement 
released in London. 

The deportation was denounced 
in Tonis by the PLO, and in Amman 
by the Jordan Press Assodation. 
Both groups charged that the move 
was part of a policy to evict Palesti¬ 
nians from their homeland. 

Radwan Abu Ayyah. chairman of 
the Arab Journalists* Association in 
East Jerusalem said the expulsion 
was part of a policy to banish PLO 
supporters and help promote Jorda¬ 
nian influence in the territories. 

The East Jerusalem Al-Fajr and 
A-Shaab papers announced yester¬ 
day they would not publish tomor¬ 
row in protest against the expulsion. 

Security sources insisted yester¬ 
day that Hamyeh’s deportation was 
connected neither with politics nor 
with Haniyeh’s work as a journalist. 
The sources said Haniyeh’s decision 
to withdraw his High Court applica¬ 
tion and go to Algeria "spoke 
volumes" about the subversive na¬ 
ture of his activities. 

The sources said Haniych realized 
there was significant hard evidence 
against him, and had chosen to join 
senior Fatah activists in Algiers 
associated with Fatah military chief 
Khalil al-Wazir (Abu Jihad). 

They said Haniyeb had main¬ 
tained contacts with Abu Jihad and 
with a senior Fatah activist now 
jailed in Amman, Zuhair Manasra, 
who was directly responsible for a 
senes of attacks in Israel and the 
territories. . 

Haniy ch had received large sums 
of money from Fatah abroad to fund 

local hostile groups, and received a 
monthly stipend from the PLO, the 
sources said. 
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Likud instability keeping 
Sharir at Justice Ministry 


By SARAH HONIG 
Post Political Correspondent 
TEL AVIV, - Despite his professed wish to relinquish 
the justice portfolio, Avraham Sharir will apparently 
continue to bold it indefinitely. 

Shanr informed the prime minicr^r over the weekend 
that he wanted to give up the justice portfolio and keep 
only the Tourism Ministry. He was made justice minister 
when Shimon Peres was prime minister and forced 
Yitzhak Moda’i to resign from the cabinet. 

Sources close to Prime Minister Shamir told The 
Jerusalem Post last night that S hamir would have been 
quite pleased to appoint another justice minister, espe¬ 
cially as he had stressed that the portfolio had been given 
to Sharir in a caretaker capacity. Shamir is reported to be 
unhappy about the way Sharir has handled the William 
Nakash extradition case. 

However, the knowledge that Sharir's resignation 


from the justice ministry would trigger unrest in the 
Likud prevented Shamir from acceding to his request, 
The Post was told. 


Sharir explained to the prime minister that the "vi¬ 
cious campaign" against him - mainly in the press - in 
connection with the Nakash case had made it extremely 
difficult for him to continue as justice minister. 

But Shamir yesterday asked Sharir to continue in his 
job, and he agreed. 

Moda’i is demanding a cabinet portfolio. If the justice 
portfolio were up for grabs, Moda’i would probably lay 
daim to it, and Shamir would be under pressure to give it 
to him. But Shamir would then encounter stiff opposition 
from Labour. Shamir's recent attempts to persuade 
Transport Minister Haim Corfu to take the Justice 
Ministry and let Moda’i be transport minister were 
unsuccessful. 


Ministerial tempers flare over 
Treasury’s budget cut proposals 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The Treasury’s proposals to cut 
the budgets of the Agriculture, 
Health and Interior-Ministries led to 
angry exchanges in the Committee 
of Economic Ministers yesterday. 

Agriculture Minister Arye 
Nehamkin raised his voice at Fi¬ 
nance Minister Moshe Nissim and 
upbraided him for suggesting that 
the Agriculture budget be-cot by 
dosing down the research adminis¬ 
tration at his ministry. 

When Nehamkin said, "You had 
no right to suggest such a step with¬ 
out prior consultation," Nissim re¬ 
plied: "You have no right to shout at 
me." 

Nehamkin also told Nissim he 
would not agree that NIS 40m. ear¬ 
marked for settlement in the admi¬ 
nistered areas be tranferred from his 
ministry to the Jewish Agency settle¬ 
ment department. 

' He also accused Treasury officials 
of violating their signed commit¬ 
ments to the Agriculture Ministry. 

Vice Premier Shimon Peres, 
trying to soothe Nehamkin’s temper, 
assured him: "I shall make sure that 
the agriculture economy does not 
collapse." 

Health Minister Sboshana Arbeli- 
Almoslino objected vociferously to 
the Treasury's proposal to cut NIS 


46m. from her ministry's budget. 
She said: “The government has to 
realize that all these cuts will merely 
cause the country's health system to 
fall to pieces.” As she explained her 
objections, item by item, Nissim 
several times interrupted her, to her 
increasing displeasure. 

Eventually. Prime Minister Yit¬ 
zhak Shamir turned to Nissim and 
said: “It would be much better to 
keep the atmosphere here calm and 
let Arbefi-Almoslino have her say 
first." 

Arbeii-Almosiino said she ob¬ 
jected particularly to the idea of 
levying an extra fee for hospitaliza¬ 
tion days, aiid for visits to doctors at 
sick funds and clinics. 

Instead, she proposed, extra 
money for health could be raised by 
an annual surtax on income tax, and 
a 5 percent levy on sales of cigarettes 
and tobacco, which would bring in 
NIS 90m. and NIS 15m. respective¬ 
ly. The latter, she said, would consti¬ 
tute a small part of the health sys¬ 
tem's expenditure on “one of our 
greatest causes of ill health.” 

Arbeii-Almosiino said that the 
health system needed more money, 
not less. It needed NIS 104m. more 
than the budget envisaged, mostly to 
meet the government’s commit¬ 
ments to the nurses and doctois. 


"The budget contains no money to 
. pay the nurses," she warned. “Very 
soon we can expect a resumption of 
industrial action in the nursing pro¬ 
fession.” 

Lea Levavi adds: 

Cuts in the health budget will 
endanger patients' lives', Kupat 
Holim Clalit chairman Haim Doran 
warned yesterday. 

The government’s participation in 
the fund's budget was 3.1 per cent 
($25m.) in the current fiscal year, 
compared with 30 per cent in 1978, 
he said in telegrams to tbe inner 
economic cabinet memebers. Tbe 
fund's development budget this year 
was S5m., but ax least $130m. is 
needed to meet the most urgent 
needs of the fund's hospitals. 

Also yesterday, the council of the 
Histadrut Teachers' Union pledged 
to support the Histad rut’s fight 
against the economic programme, 
and authorized union leaders to take 
all necessary action against cuts in 
the education budget. 

The union called on Knesset mem¬ 
bers not to approve the imposition of 
school fees, and urged die Education 
Ministry not to tax parents for cultu¬ 
ral enrichment programmes. The 
union also warned tbe ministry not 
to make unilateral changes in ex¬ 
isting employment procedures. 


Transplant 
not likely 
to save 
Shinnan 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Cancer researcher Mikhail Shir- 
rmnij fap mfcj y ffl with faitwi*, is 
to receive a bone marrow transplant 
from his aster Inessa Fteurova this 
week, but doctors rate his chances of 
survival at “fcss than 1 per cent.” 

Shuman's twin sister was allowed 
to emigrate from the Soviet Union 
about two months ago after interna¬ 
tional pressure persuaded tbe Soviets 
to let her out to donate the bone 


marrow. 

Doctors at the H ad a s sah Hospital 
at Hn Kerem say that tf Fteurova had 
beak allowed to come at the begin¬ 
ning of 1986,- Shirman’s chances of 
recovery would have been excellent 
because their tissues are a perfect 


Shinnan knows his chances of sur¬ 
vival are virtually nil, but has asked 
Prof. Shimon Stavin of the bone 
ma rrow unit to do the transplant 
anyway. 


Hide and seek with 
Vanunu at court 


If Mordechai Vanunu had any 
thoughts of revealing additional sec¬ 
rets to the press outside the 'Jeru¬ 
salem District .Court yesterday, he 
was prevented from doing so by 
police diversionary tactics tbat 
obscured his arrival and departure. 

During the session, winch was 
held in .camera, Vanunu - through 
his attorney Amnon Zicbxoni - 
pleaded not guilty to charges of 
aggravated espionage and treason. 
Vanunu allegedly revealed Israel’s 
nudear secrets to The Sunday Times 
.of London in September. 

When he arrived at the court last 
week for a bearing to extend his 
remand, Vanunu showed waiting 
journalists a message on bis palm 
Stating that he bad been brought to 
Israel after being kidnapped in 
Rome. 

In yesterday's bearing, which 
lasted an bour-and-a-half, 23chroni 
presented preliminary arguments af¬ 
ter entering his client's plea. The 
trial will continue in about a month- 
and-a-half. 

- Zichronrtokl reporters that Vanu- 
nn was brought to the court ax 5 a.m. 


(the first journalists showed up at 
about 6 a.m.). At 7:20, however, a 
police van with its windows painted 
white drove to the back of the court¬ 
house. A man emerged from the van 
and was swallowed up in tbe crowd 
of security men as he entered the 
building. 

Tbe hearing was held in a cour¬ 
troom on the third floor, which was 
sealed off completely to the public. 

At 10:20, a figure emerged from 
the rear entrance to the courthouse, 
surrounded by security men and co- ^ 
vexed by a red umbrella and a burlap ^ 
sheet. 

The figure then got into the police 
van with the painted-over windows 
and was driven off in a convoy with 
sirens wailing. 

At tbe same time, a police car 
pulled up at the side of the building, 
picked up a passenger and then 
drove off. 

Reporters were left guessing, but 
the bets were that the elaborate 
scene with the sheet and umbrella 
was designed to deflect attention 
from Vanunu’s quiet departure from 
the side entrance. (Itim) 



DOUGHNUTS FOR PROTESTERS. - Mapam members demonstrating in Hie West Bank town of 
Efrat last night receive doughnuts from residents. The sign reads: ‘Money to poor neighbourhoods 
and not to settlements.' (Rabamim Israeli) 


Desertions force SLA 
to begin recruitment drive 


By DAVID RUDGE 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
KIRYAT SHMONA. - The, Sooth 
Lebanese Army has launched a re¬ 
cruitment drive to fill its ranks after a 
spate of recent desertions and res¬ 
ignations. according to IDF sources. 

They said tbe number of soldiers 
serving with the SLA had dropped 
from more than 2,700 to just under 
2,500 in the past few months. This 
followed a number of terrorist 
attacks on SLA forces which had 
lowered the morale of tbe troops. 

The sources said the majority of 
those who had left were Christians 
from the north who feared reprisals 
against their families if they con¬ 
tinued to serve in the SLA. Others 
had resigned in order to resume their 
studies. 

Recruitment bad also dropped be¬ 
cause of the relatively low wages, 
averaging between S100 and SI50 a 
month. 


Nevertheless, the sources said, the 
salaries of SLA troops were higher 
than those paid to men serving with 
other mili tias in Lebanon. 

The SLA and the IDF are now 
trying to boost recruitment by -im¬ 
proving conditions and the image of 
tbe SLA and by paying the soldiers 
in dollars instead of Lebanese 
pounds. 

Another benefit was that only 
close relatives of SLA soldiers were 
allowed to work in Israel, the 
sources noted. Many South 
Lebanese wanted to find jobs across 
the border where wages are consi¬ 
dered high by Lebanese standards, 
and this provided an extra source of 
income for the families of SLA sol¬ 
diers. 


The IDF sources said that despite 
some local successes by terrorists in 
September, the SLA had proved it 
could more than hold its own. 


NATIVITY 


(Continued from Page One) 
Administration in Bethlehem was ab- 
out to withdraw a letter it had issued 
earlier in the year laying down a 
compromise procedure for 
the disputed wall. 

That letter recapitulated the com¬ 
promise solution imposed on the par¬ 
ties by the IDF last year, following a 
tense confrontation. “A Greek rep¬ 
resentative climbed a ladder,” the 
letter said, “and, while standing on 
tbe ladder, deaned... tbat portion of 
the wall which could be readied with 
a normal hand-broom... The Greek 
representative then proceeded from 
the ladder onto the beam... and with¬ 
out walktng along it cleaned those 
portions of the beam which conld be 
readied...” 

Now, Kapikian asserted, the 
Israeli authorities were considering 
withdrawing the letter, which the 
Greek Orthodox patriarch has vigor¬ 


ously and repeatedly rejected as an 
infringement of the status quo , hot 
which tbe Armenians were content to 
Eve with. 


Kapikian argued that even if tbe 
Greek cleaner stayed within the spirit 
of tbe letter this year, “they will raise 
the problem again next year - and 
then there wiB be no document.'’ 

He added, “We don’t trust any¬ 
one, especially the Greeks. If the 
authorities withdraw tbe letter, this 
would be a blow to our prestige, but 
even more of a Wow to Israel’s pre- 


Tbe Greek Orthodox patriarch, 
Diodorus I, has threatened to cancel 
his traditional Christmas procession 
to Bethlehem next week, or to boycott 
President Herzog’s New Year recep¬ 
tion, if the Israeli authorities impose 
what he considers an “unjust” solu¬ 
tion to the dispute. 


Tamir leaves for Cairo 


Foreign Ministry Director- 
General Avraham Tamir left last 
night for Cairo for several days of 
talks with Egyptian leaders. 

Sources in the Foreign Ministry 
said that the talks would centre on 
tbe establishment of a preparatory 
committee for an international 
peace conference on the Middle 
East, and on the possibility of a 
meeting between Foreign Minister 
Peres and President Mubarak. 
(Itim) 


Judges approved 


The Judges* Appointments Com¬ 
mittee yesterday approved unani¬ 
mously the appointment of Ayala 
Porkacha and Sara Gadot as magis¬ 
trates’ court judges in Jerusalem and 
Tel Aviv respectively. 


MR- SOLOMON B. TERKELTOUB 

lawyer from New York— 


Please contact Mrs. Gerstel urgently 
TeL 03-334175 


Missing volunteer 


BROR HAYIL (Itim). - Tbe police 
are looking for Renale Baumhaus, a 
29-year-old German volunteer who 
failed to return to this northern 
Negev kibbutz after leaving for a 
weekend in Tel Aviv last Thursday. 
She speaks English, French and Ger¬ 
man. 


UKM still against Yahad-Labour link 


By SARAH HONIG 
TEL AVIV. - The United Kibbutz 
Movement yesterday refused to 
withdraw its opposition to the mer¬ 
ger agreement between tbe Labour 
Party, and Ezer WeizmanV Yaljad' 
list.^’ -' ■ ’ \y ~ y - . 

UKM representatives met yester-. 
day with party secretary-general Uri 
Baram on the matter. But Baram’s 
efforts to get them to accept the deal 
with Yahad failed. 

The UKM and other groups in 
Labour are adamantly against grant¬ 
ing Yahad at least three safe slots on 
their party’s Knesset list. They also 
oppose the clause that would leave 
Yahad holding 6 per cent of the 
representation in all Labour institu¬ 
tions. Also in question is who will 
foot the bill for the considerable 
debts incurred by Yahad in the last 


election campaign. 

The UKM says that Yahad does 
not merit so much power in Labour, 
which would come at the expense of 
true and veteran Labour groups. 
Yahad, it is claimed at the,UKM,-is 
hot really Labour-qrientedmidQolp; 
gyancf is made up of political oppor¬ 
tunists who have Ao electoral pros-^ 
pects elsewhere. The party has 
already awarded too many safe slots 
to too many defectors nom other 
parties, it is charged. 

But sources in Labour doubted 
last night tbat tbe opposition to a 
deal with Yahad could in fact foil it. 
They said that at worst it could only 
delay the process and irritate Weiz- 
man even further. 

In the end, say the pandits, the 
party leaders would steamroller the 
merger through. 


Navy intercepted Lebanese cargo ship 

Jerusalem Post Staff 


A Lebanese freighter was inter¬ 
cepted by the Israeli Navy and 
forced into Haifa port on December 
19, military sources revealed yester¬ 
day. The ship's cargo was searched 
and its crew questioned. 


The sources said the ship, the 
Monteroro, and all but two of its 


crewmen had been allowed to leave 
three days later. 

The statement confirmed an 
announcement by police in Tyre on 
Saturday that a cargo ship transport¬ 
ing cars to the south Lebanese port 
had been intercepted and forced into 
Haifa, where its captain and another 
crew member had been arrested and 
detained. 


The Sherman family announces 
that the stone setting for the late 

ARCHIE SHERMAN 


will take place on Sunday, 

January 4,1987 at 10:30 a.m. 
at the Nachiat Yitzhak cemetery in Tel Aviv 


Shaare Zedek Medical Center, Jerusalem 

invites the public to j'oin in paying tribute 
to the memory of a major benefactor ■ 


ARCHIE SHERMAN ri 

tomorrow Tuesday, Decernber30,1986 at 10:15 a.m. 

at the Marjorie and Archie Sherman 
Nursing Educational Centre 

Sherman Building (opp. ML Herzl). 


ELISHEVA (LIESL) 
GERSTMAN (nee ZEiTIG) 


~~ is no longer with us. 

The funeral cortege will leave from the funeral parlour at 
Rehpv Dafna, Tel Aviv—29/12/86,14:15 to the Holon Cemetery 

The mourners: 

Husband: Heinz (Gershon) Gerstman 
Daughter and son-in-law: Irit and Dr. Avraham Zeftavl 
Son and daughter-in-law: itamar and Mali Gerstman 
Grandchildren: Zohar, Shir, Shimrit, Na’ama and Inbar. 


Shiva is at the home of the deceased. • 


Demjanjuk’s lawyer to ask for trial delay 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
John Demjanj uk's attorney plans 
to ask for a two-month postpone¬ 
ment today of the beginning of his 
client’swarcrimes trial, j ^ 
Attorney Mark O’Comror said 
‘test week in ah application for the 
delay, that be’ needed, more time 
because he had not received transla¬ 
tions he had requested of prosecu¬ 
tion material. 

Technically the trial opened with a 
-session held on November 19; the 
main hearings are scheduled to start 
on January 19. 


O'Connor returned to Israel last, 
week after a two-week absence/- 
accompanied by Cleveland lawyer 
John Gfl, who will assist him. Gil is. , 
an expert on forensic documents and'. 

was here briefly last April. _ 

TVhat apparently brought O'Con¬ 
nor back shortly-before Christmas 
was the publication in the press here ‘ 
of photos of a service document 
showing that one Iwau Demjanjuk- 
was at the Trawmkj training camp" 
for SS guards. The original docu¬ 
ment was forwarded to the prosecu¬ 
tion by the Soviet Union. 


On the thirtieth day after the passing 
of our beloved 


HELENE LANDMAN 

nee Neuman 


there will be a memorial and tombstone 
unveiling service - 


at 3:30 p.m. on Wednesday, 

December 31,1986 — 29 Kisiev 5747, 
at the Herzliya cemetery on Rehov Pinsker. 


We will meet at the entrance to the cemetery. 


The Family I 


On the thirtieth day after the passing of 


Eng. VICTOR SALKIND y, | 


there will be a memorial and tombstone unveiling service on 
Wednesday, 29 Kisiev 5747 (Dec. 31.1986) at 1:00 p.m. at the Har 
Hazeitim cemetery, Jerusalem, near the Keddshei Tarpai section 
DerechYericho. 1 


Relatives and Friends 


Transportation by Taxi Rehavia, Reh. Aaron (near Super-Soil at 
12:40 p.m. 3 
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Our heartfelt condolences to our friend 

Dr. R. Gottschalk 
on the passing of his beloved wife 

MALKA^t 


Surdam (Agencies 1980) Ltd. 





fife*. 
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PICTURES OF THE YEAR 



The Challenger space shuttle, with a crew of seven, explodes after take-off from the Kennedy 
Space Centre in Florida on January 28. (AFP) 

Iraq bolsters positions 
after Iranian setback 


BASRA (AP). - Iraqi troops forti¬ 
fied positions east of Basra at the 
weekend in a battlefield strewn with 
bodies of Iranian soldiers killed in a 
Christmas offensive launched by 
their High Command. Iraq claims 
that Iranian casualties ran into 
thousands. 

; Reporters taken to the island of 
Omm al-Rassas in the Shatt ai- Arab 
waterway saw dozens of Iranian 
bodies and light weapons abandoned 
by the attackers among the palm 
groves. 

Iraqi troop were busy at the 
veeke nd fortifying their defences on 
the island, which is about 40 
kilometres south-east of Basra and 
was the site of fierce fighting during 
the 36-hour Iranian offensive. 

The official Iraqi news agency, 
monitored in Nicosia, said 32344 
Iranians were killed as Iraqi troops 
beat back the attack, which began 
Wednesday night. 

Iran claimed its forces killed 3.000 
Iraqis in what tt called a limited 
operation, mounted in retaliation 


for recent air attacks on its dries. 

Iran denied that the assault was its 
long-predicted final drive that would 
crush Iraq, and said the objectives of 
the action were limited. Parliament 
speaker Hashemi Rafsanjani said in 
Teheran yesterday that Iran is still 
•‘coun ting down for the decisive final 
blow.” 

There was no way to verify inde¬ 
pendently the figures provided by 
the two countries, which have been 
at war for six years. 

Iran reportedly has massed about 
650.000 troops along the warfront in 
preparation for its long-awaited 
“final offensive" with the aim of 
defeating Iraq and driving President 
Saddam Hussein out of power. 

Iran's Islamic Republic News 
Agency, monitored in Nicosia, dis¬ 
missed the Iraqi battle claims as 
“propaganda" and quoted one of the 
commanders of the offensive as call¬ 
ing it a “limited surgical strike." 

The deputy commander of Iraq’s 
3rd Army Corps. Maj-Gen. Talea 


Australian commission urges 
steps against ex-Nazis 


By ERNIE MEYER - 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The Australian government re¬ 
cently released the findings of a 
commission set -up to determine 
»‘ whether suspected Nazi war crirain- 
• als had entered the country after the 
war, and to recommend steps for 
dealing with the issue. 

; The commission was set up In June 
and is headed by Andrew Menzies, a 
retired senior government official. 
The Menzies report lists 70 indi¬ 
viduals suspected of war crimes and 
urges that action be taken against 
them. 

. Menzies has also recommended 
that Australia set up an office along 
the lines of the Office of Special 
Investigations (OSI). which has 
operated within the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Justice for more than seven 
years. 

Australian taw. unlike U.S. law. 
states that a person who has held 
citizenship for more than ten years 
cannot be deported, although he can 
be extradited. Menzies has called for 
an amendment to the 1945 War 
Crimes Act, which would allow for 


prosecution in cases where either 
deportation or extradition is not 
possible. Tins despite the feet that 
the alleged crimes were committed 
outside Australia and before the 
passage of the 1945 law - a position 
again different from that in the U.S. 

In 1961 the Australian govern¬ 
ment turned down an extradition 
request by the Soviet Union for 
Ervin Viks, an Estonian accused of 
war crimes. The thinking at that rime 
was that Australia should allow this 
type of person to make a newstart in 
life in Iris new adopted home. 

Menzies has strongly urged his 
government to change its attitude, 
according to Ephraim Zuroff, the 
director of the Jerusalem office of 
the Simon Wiesenthal Centre. 


FLOODS. - Floods that swept large 
areas of southern and central Iran 
since late last month have killed over 
230 people and caused damage esti¬ 
mated at 120 billion rials (SI .5b.), 
Prime minister Mir-Hossein Mousa- 
vi told parliament in Teheran yester¬ 
day. 


Congratulations 

Barbara and Leon Aronson 

on your 

25th Wedding Anniversary 

at Amy, Lynda and Hedy 
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A street in the Christian suburbs of Beirut after a car-bomb explosion Bloodstained shoes and slippers of people killed after a hijacked Pan 
wreaked havoc on May 23. (AFP) Am plane was stormed in Karachi on September 7. i.AFP)* 

Physicist says he does not intend to lead dissidents 

Sakharov pooh-poohs Star Wars 


Rubaaim al-Douri, said the Iranians 
intended to use Umm al-Rassas and 
three other islands on the Shatt al- 
Arab as staging posts for an attack 
on Basra. 

“It was a real battle of wills be¬ 
tween Iraqi defenders and Ira¬ 
nian invaders which was entirely 
settled in Iraq’s favour." Al-Douri 
told reporters in Basra an Saturday. 

He said the Iranians possibly had 
been trying to cut the main highway 
from neighbouring Kuwait to Basra 
before moving on the city itself. 

Al-Douri said it would be some 
months before the Iranians could 
stage another offensive. 

Ima, the Iranian new agency, said 
on Saturday that a letter had been 
sent to UN Secretary-General Javier 
Perez de Cuellar deploring the use of 
chemical weapons by Iraq. 

In Basra. al-Douri denied Teher¬ 
an’s claim that Iraq used poison gas 
shells against advancing Iranian 
troops, adding, “we simply didn’t 
need them:”-' * ' " 


Wind blows 
train from 
bridge 

TOKYO (AP). - Six train cars were 
yesterday toppled by a gust of wind 
and plunged 41 metres from a bridge 
onto a house and factory, killing six 
people and seriously injuring six 
others in southwestern Japan, police 
said. 

The cars fell shortly after the spe¬ 
cial excursion train had dropped off 
180 passengers at a nearby station. It 
was preparing to turn around to pick 
them up for the return trip when it 
tumbled off the bridge, Japan 
National Railways officials said. 

A police official quoted Yuji 
Koniya. 39. the motorman, as saying 
his diesel engine car stopped sudden¬ 
ly and when he looked back, he saw 
no train cars. 

The 310-long bridge links two hills 
near Hamasaka, on the Japan Sea 
coast 300 kilometres west of Tokyo. 

The police official said five of the 
dead and three of the injured were in 
a crab processing plant under the 
bridge that was destroyed in the 
accident. 


Festive gunfire banned 

AMMAN (Reuter). - Jordan's 
prime minister has ordered a new 
crackdown on festive gunfire, which 
all too often makes tragedies out of 
happy family events like weddings. 
Police say two people were killed 
and 56 were injured in 82 wedding 
gunfire incidents in the first nine 
months of this year. 


WASHINGTON. - Soviet dissident 
physicist Andrei Sakharov has said 
he does not intend to lead the dissi¬ 
dent movement in the Soviet Union, 
in an interview with four U.S. news¬ 
papers published yesterday. 

He said that his health and age 
would oblige him to limi t his future 
activities to defending a few friends 
in prison and that he wanted to 
spend more rime on his scientific 
work. 

Asked what he thought of Presi¬ 
dent Ronald Reagan's “Star Wars,” 
be said he did not believe it was 
militarily viable. But he called the 
Soviet position at the Reykjavik 
summit demanding that Washington 
drop its research into the program¬ 
me as a condition for any arms 
control agreement “completely 
illegal and an grounded." 

In the interview, given simul¬ 


taneously to The A few York Times, 
The Washington Post, The Chicago 
Tribune and U.S. News and World 
Report, Sakharov said his hunger 
strike in June 1984 had left him “in a 
very bad condition." 

He said the Soviet dissident move¬ 
ment bad weakened. “The ranks of 
the Moscow dissidents have thinned 
- I am not the commandant of an 
army.” 

Sakharov said force factors had 
played a vital role in his release: the 
international campaign on his be¬ 
half, domestic political changes in 
foe past five years and, most impor¬ 
tantly, the Soviet desire to remove 
an obstacle to scientific cooperation 
with other countries. 

“Academies throughout the world 
and scientific organizations made 
theirpartidpation conditional on my 
release,” he said. 


On “Star Wars," he commented, 
“A potential enemy with highly de¬ 
veloped technology can always find a 
means to overcome space defences” 
and these counter-measures “are 
much easier and cheaper than ora¬ 
tion of the space defences.” 

On his eventual desire to emi¬ 
grate, the Nobel Peace Prize winner 
stud, “In principle, 1 bad agreed to 
emigration at foe invitation of foe 
Norwegian parliament." But at pre¬ 
sent “I see an opportunity of trips to 
the West - not emigration, but trips 
with a return,” he said. 

In Bonn, the news magazine 
quoted a Soviet fellow-dissident as 
saying the Soviet authorities re¬ 
leased Sakharov because they feared 
he would start a new hunger strike. 

Historian Roy Medvedev told foe 
magazine Spiegel that the Kremlin 
was unsure about the state of 


IN BRIEF 


French rail strike 
sets a record 

PARIS (AFP). - France’s national 
rail strike yesterday went into its 
tenth day to become foe longest 
public sector stoppage since the 
general strike of May 1968. 

Prime Minister Jacques Chirac 
Saturday decided to cancel his- win¬ 
ter holiday to deal with foe growing 
wave of industrial unrest, in which 
foe country also feces stoppages in 
foe new year by the gas and electric¬ 
ity utilities and by the Paris subway 
and bus services. 

Death toll mounts to 7 
in ski resort blast 

GARMISCH-PARTEN- 
KIRCHEN, West Germany 
(AFP). - Police here said 
yesterday that all victims of a gas 
explosion at a luxury hotel in this 
Bavarian ski resort Saturday bad 
been found and that foe toll of seven 
dead and 12 injured was definitive. 

Four of the injured were in critical 
condition, however, and most of foe 
12 were suffering from bums or from 
injuries caused by felling masonry, a 
local hospital spokesman said. 

Blind Lebanese get 
corneas for Christmas 

BEIRUT (Reuter). - Six blind 
Lebanese recovered their sight after 
receiving cornea transplants as 
Christmas gifts, foe Lebanese eye 
bank said yesterday. A 35-year-old 
man from Ain Unub. southeast of 
Beirut, and a 26-year-old woman 
from Baalbek each received one of 
two eyes bequeathed by a Lebanese 
widow. 


ites 


ABU DHABI (AP). - Lebanese. 
President Amin Jemayel was re¬ 
ported yesterday to have offered to 
support a Shi’ite Moslem offensive 
against Palestinian fighters in Leba¬ 
non in return for concessions from 
his Syrian-backed political rivals. 

The United Arab Emirates news¬ 
paper Al-Ittihad said the offer 
marked a “dramatic shift in 
alliances.” 

It quoted unidentified sources 
close to Jemayel, a Maronite Catho¬ 
lic, as saying foe President offered to 
send Christian army units to back 
Axnal, foe military arm of Lebanon's 
mainstream Shi’ite community, if 
Moslem cabinet members end a 
boycott they imposed on him and 
mediate a reconciliation with Syrian 
President Hafez Assad. 

The Moslem ministers, including 
Prime Minister Rashid Karami, a 
staunch Sunni Moslem ally of Syria, 
boycotted Jemayel after he torpe¬ 
doed a Syrian-sponsored agreement 
among militia chieftains to end the 
country’s civil war, now nearly 12 
years old. 

Assad has been at odds with 
Jemayel since he vetoed the pact 
signed December 28,1985. by Amal 
chieftain Nabih Bern. Druse leader 
Walid Jcmblatt and Elie Hobeika, 
then commander of the Lebanese 
Forces Christian militia. 

“Jemayel asked that the Amal 
movment pave the way for holding 
foe long-awaited Lebanese-Syraic 
summit as a precondition for his 
support for its militiamen in their 
war for control of Palestinian re¬ 
fugee camps in Lebanon," the news- 
apersaid. 

Jemayel has been accused of back¬ 
ing PLO Chairman Yasser Arafat 


and facilitating the return of PLO 
fighters to Lebanon after they were 
driven ont of foe country by Israel's 
1982 invasion. 

At-Ittihad reported that Jemayel, 
who had earlier refused to make any 
concession to Lebanon’s Moslem 
community, has agreed to certain 
political reforms to revive Syria’s 
initiative in Lebanon, including abo¬ 
lishing “political sectarianism, ex¬ 
panding the powers of foe cabinet 
and seeking foe help of the Syrian 
forces for presenting order in Leba¬ 
non.” 


Sakharov’s health. He had refused 
to submit to medical examinations 
because previous consultations with 
doctors bad been secretly filmed and 
used in the West for propaganda 
purposes. 

“After Marchenko died the 
(Communist) Party could not run 
the risk of a dead Sakharov on their 
hands and the resultant international 
outcry," Medvedev told Spiegel in 
an interview released ahead of its 
publication today. 

Anatoly Marchenko was a prom¬ 
inent dissident who died in a labour 
camp last month after spending most 
of the last 20 years in jail on charges, 
of anti-state activities. 

Bonn’s Foreign Minister Hans- 1 
Dietrich Genscher has said the 
Soviet decision to let Sakharov re¬ 
turn to Moscow is a sign of “a new 
leadership” in the Kremlin seeking 
“new directions.” (AFP. Reuter). 

Iraqis say 67 died 
in kyack crash 

BAGHDAD (Reuter); - Iraq' Vuki 
yesterday that 67 people were kiiieo 
in-an Iraqi Airways Bering 737 
which crash-landed in Saudi AraLcr. 
on Thursday after an aborted hijack- 
attempt. 

Newspapers published a list of 
names, including those of two 
would-be hijackers, reportedly car¬ 
rying Lebanese passports, issued by 
the official Iraqi News Agency. 

With the exception of two Ira-, 
nians, all appeared to have been 
citizens of Arab countries. 

The airliner plunged nearly 10,000” 
metres and crash-landed in flames at 
Arar in foe Saudi desert near the 
Iraqi border, after a mid-air gun and 
bomb fight between hijackers and 
security guards. 
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GRAND 

OPENING 

NEW YEAR’S EVE FESTIVITIES 
ATTHEDANDEL 


MEN0RAH BALLROOM 

Gala Dinner Dance with the Affon Band. Champagne and 
wine - all you can drink. NIS 110.00 per person. 

FLORA ROOM 

Disco Dinner with wine • aD you can drink. 

NIS 81X00 per person. 

AUDITORIUM 

Gali Atari and Dudu Dotan • Entertainment in Hebrew. 
Champagne at Midnight and Breakfasl after the show. 
NIS 75.00 per person. 

BAU HAI RESTAURANT 
Special Polynesian Dinner and stow followed by 
Disco Dancing through the ni^iL NIS 75.00 per person. 

CLEOPATRA RESTAURANT 

Unusual Oriental Dinner with BeBy-Dandng shuw, 

Deco Dinting through the night NIS 75.0Qper person. 
Afl prices indude VAT, Service Charge 
and Champagne at Midnight 
For reservations, please call 052-544-444 
All seats are marked and are Bunted in number. 


DANIEL 
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The Har Nof Administration, Jerusalem, announces that an 


Amended Voters' Register Will Be On Display 

at the Administration office, and that the final date for appeals against 
the Voters' Register has been extended to Tuesday, December 50 , iggg a t 
7pjn 

Elections to the Neighbourhood Administration will be held at tiie 
appointed time — Tuesday, 5 Tevet 5747 - January 6, 1987. Further 
details at foe Administration office, TeL 533986. 

Y.Kmwmetxky.Adv. V.Smu^Adv. G.Hohzerndv 

Hfembem of the Har Hof Elections Supervisory Committee 
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EC plan for W. Bank offends no one g^ff he magnifice nt 


By ASHER WALLF1SH 
The European Community opened a new chap¬ 
ter in its Middle East policy last October when it 
announced new measures for the benefit of the 
Palestinians in the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

But the significance of these measures lies less 
in their substance than in their style. 

One of die measures is financial aid, worth 
some $4 million in 1987, which null be spent on 
small enterprises capable of creating more jobs, 
vocational training, municipalities, universities, 
colleges and so on. The agreements on such aid 
will be negotiated directly with the local Palesti¬ 
nian bodies responsible, the European Commun¬ 
ity decision of October 27 said- 
Another measure grants products from the 
territories the same trade benefits enjoyed by 
goods from Israel, Jordan and the North African 
states. Industrial goods may enter the EC 
customs-free. Certain agricultural products will 
now enjoy preferential treatment, the decision 
said. 

Claude Cheysson, the commissioner in charge 
of Mediterranean policy, was quoted in an official 
EC press release as saying: ‘The European Com¬ 
munity. by this decision, underlines the import¬ 
ance which it attaches to the fate of the Palestinian 
population in the occupied territories. The mea¬ 
sures taken, which remove an anomaly I always 
deplored, should make it possible to ameliorate 
the economic and social situation of that popula¬ 
tion.*' 

Israel, Jordan and Egypt have all said, albeit 
unofficially, that they can live with the New 
European measures on behalf of the Palestinians 
in the areas. The reaction of all three countries is 
thought to imply that they do not regard the 
measures as more than a fig-leaf. 

Two even more unkind descriptions of the 



MpM to Jordan’s inters* it. the Occupied 

On Palestinian questions, Jordan is dis- emerged asAu- 

appointed with Western Europe in general and Prf® s ° er ?, wi “ 14 
with France in particular, my Arab source told enable his country to wrest 

me. Jordan is in fact said to have a lower opinion fr 001 holders Sweden 

of the Middle East policy of France than of most „ c , 

EC members The 11,000capaaty Kooyong Sta- 

When I asked an EC official to react to the *um erupted m a fulMbroated roar 
suggestion that the community’s aid to the areas of em ° Do “ as Cash smashed me ball 
was “a fig-leaf,’’ he went off at a tangent, saying: P?* Swedens Mikael Pemfors to 
"The EC has an interest and a responsibility to pv® Australia an unbeatable 3-1 
ensure that the economic situation in the West le4 ~ , , , ... ,,, . . , 

Bank and Gaza does not deteriorate further." , Cashhauled himself back from the 
His statement couldeasfly be taken as betraying ^rink defeat after being two sets 
an ignorance of the economic situation among the down m the firstof the reverse 
Arabs concerned. singles to beat Pemfors 2-6,4-6, 6-3, 

Israel's ambassador to the EC as well as to 6^6-3 in three horns 27 minutes. 
Belgium, Yosef Hadass, told me that he had . Neale Fraser, Australia S fl on- 
advised EC leaders not to raise the expectations of playing captain who u.now unbeaten 



Claude Cheysson. 


(Sven Nackstrand) 


The PLO, too. gave the projects its “blessing” 
with good reason. 

Cheysson, the EC commissioner whose baili¬ 
wick takes in the Third World, the developing 


measures, which I heard used in Brussels, nerve- ™ 

centre of the EC, were “conadence-modey” •"« ** MeOtterredeati, the Middle 


■’anti-tenor insurance.” These descriptions were £“* P 0 "- ?^^. YaSSer Arafat ta 

perhaps a trifle sarcastic. F Tunis and elsewhere every so often. 

„ ... .... ; . . .. , . A former French foreign minister. Cheysson 

For all the political motivation behind the the EC to to&tST g0(K jwfll for his country’s 

measures, EC officials do not want the aid to the ^ ^ Axzb wor i d . 

Arabs in the areas to be given a dramatic pohtical l was toW « Ae PL o never advises the EC 
connotation by critics in Israel or elsewhere._ which Arab figures and institutions in the areas to 


Arabs tn the areas to be given a dramatic pouucai l was toW « Ae PL o never advises the EC 
connotation by cnticsi in Israel or elsewhere. which Arab figures and institutions in the areas to 

EC officials assured me in Brussels: The West ^dress, and which not to address. At the same 
Bank and Gaza aid programme of October 27 ^ ^ pLO has in the past advocated projects 
1986, would not be mterpreted as a call for a ^ ^ ofaport in Gaza.” ‘ 

Palestine Arab state. The pohtical commitment of ^he Gaza port idea, said to have originated with 

the European Community is solely to Palestinian offals, would win some limited assistance 


self-determination. 


Brussels bureaucrats, genially nicknamed according to Eurocrats. 


from the EC, if and when it got off the ground; 


Eurocrats, point out that they did not and would Jordan’s Crown Prince Hassan, who received 
not seek “permission” from Israel, Jordan and Cheysson on his last swing through the Middle 
Egypt for the West Bank and Gaza projects. But East, rqxutedly complained to other interiocu- 


the Arabs in the areas, in view of the limited 
financial means they could make available. 

“European policy, in Arab eyes, has often been 
restricted to empty declarations, and so the com¬ 
munity would do well to forestall another such 
critical opinion now over its new policy/' Hadass 
said. T told them just that” 

Hadass continued: 'The arrangements that 
relate to the export of West B ank and Gaza goods 
to Europe via Israel mil need Israel’s approval as 
the legally responsible power. Hence I have 
suggested that the EC send a representative over 
to Jerusalem, to see how the export arrangements 
could be determined. I await their answer.” 

Eurocrats, when they speak frankly, see then- 
biggest Middle East wonies outside the occupied 
areas. One official warned: “Israel's Western [sic] 
neighbour is sitting on a keg of dynamite.” 

Despite this gloomy prediction, the official 
commented, both the EC as a body and its 
member-states separately, appear to respond far 
less generously to Egypt’s calls for aid than the 
need would warrant. 

• It is realized in the EC that economic and 
monetary reforms in Egypt are lamentably over¬ 
due. Egyptian exports do not include much more 
than oil, with its much diminished revenues, as 
well as small quantities of cotton yarn, cotton 
doth and potatoes. 

In Brussels the state of the Syrian economy is 
also openly described as- desperate” mid “para¬ 
lyzed by the state bureaucracy.” A Syria that 
imports so much of its food should no longer 
continue to spend so much of its meagre revenue 
on defence, especially since the subsidies it used to 
receive from other Arab states have shrank so 
■ much. 


in four finals since he took charge 17 
years ago, gave full credit for the 
team's victory to 21-year-old Cash. 

“He has to contribute so much 
more than any of the others.. The 
manner in which he played out 
there, I think we’ve got to say that it 
was his tie. I can’t recall anyone 
winning in a Davis Cup final after 
being two sets down," Fiaser said. 

The result ended Sweden’s hopes 
of becoming the first country to win 
the Davis Cup three years in a row 
since the challenge round was scrap¬ 
ped in 1971. 

With Australia assured of winning 
the Cup, the second reverse singles, 
between Sweden's Stefan Ed berg 
and Australia’s Paul McNamee, 
turned into a dead rubber and was 
reduced to the best of three sets. 
Edberg won 10-8,6-4. 

The win was Australia's 26th 
Davis Cup victory. Cash said Pem¬ 
fors, for die first two sets was “the 
best player I've ever played 
against.” He added, “The way he 
was playing, I could only keep bang¬ 
ing in. I told myself he couldn’t keep 
up that pace.” 

Cash, already tired by the gruell¬ 
ing opener with Edberg on Friday 
and the hard fought doubles victory 
on Saturday, dug into his reserves of 


strength to come back into the match 
in the third set. . 

He said, “It was very tricky and 
windy out there. I started serving a 
lot better. I served the last three sets 
better than any in the last three 
days.” . 

A stentorian voice in the stands 
bellowed at the start of the third set, 
“All we need is a miracle.*’ 

The miracle began to look possi¬ 
ble in the fourth game of the third set 
when Cash broke Pemfors’ serve 
after this year’s French Open finalist 
bad tired and committed a series of 
double faults. Cash went on to win 
the set 6-3. 

Cash broke PenrfatV *erv* In 0* first |t**oe 
of the town* to* bwlaltanrardaig«** 
sera rartfl a grading dod developed in Hie 
seventh game- , ... 

The Mare levefled tire (toes ■* dence with 
C-T * miring Ms shots wefl and c han g in g the 
PKt. PW*M Jwt Wd Wt«rve fathe KvenHi 
game after a great battle bat Cash went on to 
win the set awl level to* wore at two sett •&. 

Cash brake Pentfors* serve tattoeflfUi pm 
of the Bui set by tomtetoto* the net and 
volleying in matcfa^rlonlag Style. .. 


fl :t 





m 


to Ms game plan, comtog in to dm net ti me and 
agate wttfa Mbterfeg volleys and overhead 


A* the AutnBaa cheer tepmds te the 

drowndototbaUgUyvocainag-mvingSwed- 

tab snppcKtm, Cast vrenl on to take act and 
match 

Pemfois, who levelled the scores 
on Friday by winning the second 
singles against Paul McNamee, said 
afterwards, “I think I played just as 
well through the whole match, but 
be raised his game.” 

Asked if he was disappointed with 
the result, the Swedish player said, 
“Considering the way I played, it 
was not such a disappointment that 
he played so well.” 

Cash said, “It was the best com¬ 
eback I eveT played. 1 gutsed it out 
more than ever before, but I did not 
play my best tennis.” . 

Admitting that he had slept only 
three hours the previous night be¬ 
cause of the nervous pressure, the 
Australian said be thought that he 
played better when he beat Nystrom 
in 1983. 



TRIUMPH. - Pat Cash soars into 
the sky after smashing the winner 
past Mikael Pemfors. (Rcuteri 


TEL AVIV. - Amos Mansdorf 
Opens his challenge today at the 
$90,000 Nabisco Grand Ptix tennis 
tournament in Adelaide, his first 
outing since winning the $300,000 
South African Championships five 
weeks ago. 

Mansdorf is seeded second in the 
tournament behind Ramesh Krish- 
nan of India. 


they sometimes do speak of receiving the ooun- tors later - according to an Arab source I 
tries* "blessings." approached - that the EC initiative was “not 


Post Knesset Correspondent Asher WaUftsh recently 
participated in a seminar on the European Community in 
Brussds, sponsored by the Friedrich Naumann Founda¬ 
tion of tire West Gentian liberal movement. 


CRICKET 


England take Ashes with innings win 


4 One in every four women likely to be raped’ 


By LEA LEV AVI 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
One out of every four women alive 
today is likely to be raped at some 
time in her life, a senior social work¬ 
er said during a recent study day at 
Bar-Ban University. 

"The^statistics Igjve qggfejSSk 
American sources, but they are no* 
less true for Israel,'* said Dr. Joyce 
Rosman Brenner in an address to 
social workers being trained to coun¬ 
sel rape victims. Brenner chairs the 
committee on women’s status of the 
Social Workers’ Union, and teaches 
in a post-graduate social work prog¬ 
ramme that Yeshiva University 
operates here. 

‘Tsraeli men equate manliness 
with the number of women they’ve 
bedded,” she said. “They have a 
conquest mentality’ and do not take 
*no' as a serious answer.” 

Israeli boys need to be educated 
differently about sex, she main¬ 
tained. As for girls and women, fear 


of rape influences their lives pro¬ 
foundly. “I don't tell my daughters 
every day, ‘Be careful or you’ll get 
raped,’ but I do tell them not to talk 
to strangers and not to go into the 
park alone; and I also tell them to 
dress appropriately when they go 

She added that the findings of a 
recent Na’amat survey, where more 
thairbalfthe'respondenfs-men and 
women alike - thought women pro¬ 
voked rape by their bahavioui or 
appearance, were frightening to her. 
“Unfortunately, therapists who 
work with rape victims are not al¬ 
ways free of these stereotypes them¬ 
selves, and that will affect the kind of 
counselling they give,” she said. 

Dealing with the trauma of rape, 
Brenner said that contrary to some 
assumptions, recovery was complex 
and frequently lengthy. 

“Sometimes a woman can come 
for counselling five years after the 
trauma because she’s suffering from 


nightmares, sleeplessness, phobias 
or other delayed reactions. A ther¬ 
apist who doesn’t understand the 
syndrome will think such a woman is 
obsessive and over-reacting.” 

She divided the syndrome info 
three mam stages: initial disorga¬ 
nization, outward adjustment. ^md 
reorganization. 

The first stage may last for a few 
days or weeks after the rape. “Some 
mourn as if they have lost a loved 
one. What they have lost is part of 
themselves.” One of the strong reac¬ 
tions at this stage is a feeling of being 
unclean. “When we finally con¬ 
vinced.one woman to go to the 
police, and the police sent her for 
medical examinations, there was no 
evidence left because the first thing 
she did was take a hot bath to try rid 
herself of the feeling of being *dir- 
ty\” 


have returned to most of their daily 
routine and seem to outsiders to 
have recovered from the experience. 
“Symptoms that seem to have been 
‘cured’ oome back later in treat¬ 
ment.” 

The final stage involves coming to 
terms with the experience, and no; ! 
longer being haunted and deeply 
disturbed by it. 

Although it is the rape experience 
that brings the woman to counsell¬ 
ing, past relationships with men - 
particularly with the father - often 
surface as relevant to the way a 
woman recovers from rape, Brenner 
said. 

Women therapists most work 
through their own feelings of vulner¬ 
ability when they counsel rape vic¬ 
tims, she said. As for male therap¬ 
ists, their tendency is to become 
over-protective. “They have a great 


Many women come for counsell- need to prove that the? are not part 
ing only during the second stage of of that two-thirds of men capable of 
outward adjustment, when they committing rape,” she explained. 


In America they’d call it the “only 
two more days ‘till Christmas” syn¬ 
drome. Here, it's Hanukka vaca¬ 
tion. with an eud-of-year pro- 
“ Sylvester" madness that grips any 
shopping centre larger than a 
makolet and vegetable stand. 

More people visited Dizengoff 
Centre yesterday morning than live 
in Kiryat Shmona. and by the end of 
this week, the equivalent of the 
entire population of Tel Aviv - some 
350,000 - will move, wallet in hand. 
Through the complex. 

On the first floor this week kib- 
butzniks are peddling their wares. 
There's jewelry from Bet Nir, and 
orange juice from Givat Haim, hon¬ 
ey from Yad Mordechai and silk 
flowers from Givat Haim Meuhad. 

Kibbutz Regavim is selling toys 
and something that could never have 
sold when inflation was high - a 
wallet that holds various Israeli coins 
in neat, coin-changer type slots. 

Beit Kama is selling loudspeakers 
and Ruhama is selling brushes, while 
Mitzpe Abirim. which is not exactly 
a kibbutz, is selling hand-polished 
wooden tow. 


Jewelry and juice 
‘fresh from the farm’ 


Sweatshirts and wooden closets, 
moccasins and office supplies - and 
the stands are manned by kfbbutz- 
niks: young women, elderly men, 
bearded types who look like they've 




Robert Rosenberg 


just left the cow shed or would be 
more at home on a tractor. 

Kibbutzniks with public relations 
ladies who represent the archetypic¬ 
al Tel Aviv marketing method, sell¬ 
ing meat from Mizra and those terri¬ 
fic wines from the Golan: kibbutz¬ 
niks in the big city: right in the heart 
of the official “heart of Dizengoff.” 


The entire affair wouldn't be com¬ 
plete without a booth offering sub¬ 
scriptions to Al Hamishmar , the 
Kibbutz Ha’artzi movement’s news¬ 
paper. 

But even the spillover customers, 
those who can’t find room in front of 
the moccasins booth and find them¬ 
selves, rather, before the Al 
Hamishmar booth, don’t ask the 
small grey-haired man selling sub¬ 
scriptions to the paper how much it 
costs. Instead, they head for the 
hot dog stand across the aisle. 

The kibbutzniks aren't'there to 
push the kibbutz idea, though one 
booth offers educational material on 
the kibbutz, including videotapes. 

They are pushing their products, 
and except for a few. these are 
consumer goods, items one can find 
on sale, retail, an escalator ride away 
inside the mall. 


The crowds are almost as bad as at 
the Carmel Market. One moves 
slowly, swimming upstream. And 
then, without warning, a hawker of 
Kodak film rushes up to snap a 
picture which win be thrown into a 
big box with hundreds of others and 
maybe you'll be the lucky winner of a 
flight abroad or a roll of film . The 
photographers are deliberately i 
vague about what will happen to the 
snaps later. 

The schoolkids are ont in force. 
Last week they were in the school 
auditorium, playing with matches 
while waiting to light candles stuck in 
heavy doughnuts. 

This week they'll fill the mall 
standing for hours in shops that sell 
stickers and posters and erasers. 

Parents impatiently tap their toes, 
watching the crowds, trying to con¬ 
trol children more interested in com¬ 
puters and dolls than in erasers that 
can be bought on a NXS 10 monthly 
allowance. 

The teenagers move like locusts 
through records shops and clothing 
boutiques, happily unaware of 
things tike government debates on 
economic policy. 


MELBOURNE (AFP).-MikeGat- 
ting became only the fourth England 
captain to retain the Ashes in Au¬ 
stralia this century, as his team com¬ 
pleted a total humiliatkm of the old 
enemy inside three days here yester¬ 
day. 

At the Melbourne cricket ground, 
which saw the birth of Test cricket in 
1877, England took an unbeatable 
2-0 lead in the scries by winning the 
fourth Test match by an innings and 
14runs. - : ; ’ ’, , 

THey'drsnissed Australia 'for 194 
in their ~second innings with 101 
minutes of the day’s play still re¬ 
maining. 

Not since the first Test at this same 
venue in 1901-02, when they trium¬ 
phed by an innings and 124 runs, had 
England won a Test in Australia 
within three days. 

The last time Australia suffered 
defeat with more than two days 
remaining was in Barbados in 1978. 
when the West Indies won by nine 
wickets. 

Gatting could not contain bis de¬ 
light at having retained the Ashes 
after his team had been dubbed as 
“underdogs” at the start of the 
series. 

“I thought all along that we could 
do it, and the boys have stuck to their 
task magnificently,” he said. 

So a year that began in such de¬ 
sperate fashion for England - they 


Some have seen this current series 
as “the battle for Test cricket's 
wooden, spoon,” but England will 
hardly be concerned about defini¬ 
tions, after leaving for Australia 
without a win in eleven Tests. 

Tim three other captains before 1 
Gattjng to win a series in Australia 
are Percy Chapman (1928-29), Len 
Hutton (1954-55) and MOce Breariey 
(1978-79). 


Unlike his predecessor. Kim '■+ 
Hughes, who resigned in tears in 
similar circumstances two years ago. 
Border kept his cool. 

"I think I'm getting a bit used to 
disappointments, so I don't feel so 
bad. As tire day slipped away from 
us, I steeled myself to it.” he said. 
Tm determined to see it out and 
hopefully thing? will get better. We 
are doing so many tittle thing? badly 


In addition^ Gatting * only the. disappointing,, because l 

third EmrfaM skirioer ‘after '“W ^.^taJenteis there. We 
J.WJLTl Douglas: haeSn 191142 Skouldrft, be playing this badly with 
mA Gattmg’s prajerassoi David 


Gower at Edgbaston in 1985, to win 
a Test after putting Australia in to 
bat. 

For the despondent Australians, 
the situation looks desperate. 

Deprived of first choice players 
because of the current rebel tour of 
South Africa - where former Test 
captain Kim Hughes' sports boycott- 
breakers are also finding the going 
tough - things looked to be picking 
up when they drew in India. But 
morale must be at a very low ebb 


a very low ebb 


after today’s capitulation. Heads 
could well roll for the fifth Test, 
which starts in Sydney on January 
10 . 

Gte dato n e SmIT« serca wkktta caraed tafan 
The Mao of the Mobil ftward. Edmondf took 3 
tor 45, aid Eortmrcr 2 fer 49. 

Afterwards, Border remained 


were thrashed SO in the series in the composed, despite the fact that his 
West Indies and continued with record as Australian captain now 
home series defeats by India and shows nine defeats, a tie, 12 draws 
New Zealand-ends in triumph. and only three wins in 25 tests. 


YOUTH SOCCER 

By PAUL KOHN 

Israel and SwHxtriand drew l-l In tbe first 
fuse of toe ItoanBMiaoa] ender 19 jowii soccer 
to w rany at to B—t Gan mflw yes te rd a y. 

Afan Hezaa pm End the lead la tbe SMi 
aMt with.a fine dm. but ten urinates later 
Roger Rofl equalised tor IbeSwtas. Fhe mianca 
toon tbe end Doran Bfton arfesed a gtartws 
dtftece to score toon done rmage. Lack a f 
toteraatfand experience was apparent in tbe 
brads* ptay. 

In another game, Bdgfanei beat Malta 5-1. 
la toe outer 1« boys’ ampefiUen, Ind best 
Efangai? 2-4, boft goals betog scared by Ores 
Motor*!-. The Hungarian* tossed a penslty to 
tbe tot minvte of the gaaie played in HerxHya. 

In toe sense o wni toM en tonaetdn heat Mato 1 
7-4. 

one person from Netenya to 

forecast 14 correct restdta in this week’* Spo«to- 
to. He won NE 450,000 and an Cor so entry See 
of NIS 1.75. 

TMrty eight entrants gaesaed 13 correct remits; 
Ifaey wfil receive NXS 3,984; 414 had 12 correct 
Hanks, each wffl reorira NB M5.3J522 pcnotB 
forecast 11 comet retails, each U them wffl 
receive MS 42. 

For 2L334 people who manag e d to gwas ten 
correct results, (be prtee wS bcamresiy MS 
CJ0. . 


SOCCER 

LONDON (AFP). - England and 
Manchester United captain Bryan 
Robson faces yet another month on 
the sidelines, after being injured on 
Saturday. Tbe dynamic field player 
pulled a hamstring again three mi¬ 
nutes into the second half of Un¬ 
ited’s 1-0 home defeat by Norwich. 


oat (bra aM»tb. r 


Alec Ferguson said, ‘‘It’a 
'<■ Losteg Robson Is mere 
Ing the match. He canid be 


RoImm added, “IJnst stretched and Telt tbe 
hamstring go agrtn. Bat k*» in a dHferentptere 
tfaanbefM^,aotfaat tsimerofnolsHon.'* 

Cofia Oarf*. Sentfaauptta’s Northern Ire 
hnldrihr.ni matter totontototoplayarto 
toe wan, Bmping ont of the Saints* detent at 
AtwmI wttti» dUocated me and probably tte 
New Year's Day game agafori Oxford. 

ENGLISH SOCCER; y es terd a y* rtsaUst Find 
DJtMoo: Chariton 5, Manchester C Ewton 
5, Lefcxstcr I; Nottingham ForestZ, Latoa 2. 


Border said he felt that Australia 
had gone into the match with the 
wrong tine-up. 

“We made an error in judgement 
with tbe batting by going in with only 
four specialist batsmen and we paid 
theprice,” he said. 

Gatting said he felt Australia had 
erred by leaving Greg Ritchie out 
and that relying on “bits and pieces 
players” had severely affected Bor- d 
tier's chances of winning back the * 
Ashes. 

He said that England won on 
ability. “I think the most significant 
aspect is that our openers Chris 
Broad and Bill Athey managed to 
get us off to some magnificent 
starts,” said Gatting. , 

Anafrafl o 141 an d 194. England 349. England 
won by nn imrfiigs and 14 runs. 

Veryfitde ptey poatode yatcrdajr, owing 
to rate, hi toe match between India and Sri 
lanlro Sri Lanka were 204 afl out and India arc 
54 for 1. In JohaamMtaig, Sooth Africa beat the 
rebel Analrallan* by 49 mat fa toe find raom- 
dal Test. SLA. 254 and 142. Rebels 142 and 245. 

SCOREBOARD 

NBA. - Atlanta Hawks 119, Golden State 
Warrkra 118; New Jersey Nets 129, Cleveland 
Cavaden 111; New York Kokhs 114, Mil¬ 
waukee Bncfcr 106; Detroit pistons 107. 
Was hingto n Bullets 105; Chicago b«b. i0s, 
btow Paean 93; Dotes Ma v e ric ks 123. Phoenix 
Sum 97; Denver Nuggets 108, San Antonio 

Span 106; Utah Jam 103, Hooston Rockets 96; 

Boston Celtics 114, Lae Angeles CBnuera 18 \- 
PhUaddpWa 76cn 99, ' 

AMERI CA’S C U P . -Sun and Stripes and New 
Zailaml drew first blood in the dwlknae setni- 
Baata tor tbe America’s Cap yester da y 
Stars and Stripes, skippato by Davit Coa- 
ner. beae Ms a reto-jy*l Tom BtedkaDer’s USA 
*** fcg tonanwnd 
■"«* * 

cnSm* »*» - toe Ora of 

JmeyD evfli2, (OT); Toronto Maple lj»a 5, 
DtoottRto Wing* 5, (OT)iLos Angels Kht&> 
2, Button Brans 1, (OT); MontrwlCwtaS 

SSSEteiSSf 8 ^ s T mtvce Ca “ cks 4 - 


Here are a few hard-headed reasons for choosing the new, luxurious 
Lev Yerushatayim Apartment Hotel: 


LOCATION—Couldn’t be better. 
Right in the heart of Jerusalem, on 
King George & Ben Yehuda Streets. 
PRICE—Once ina lifetime 
STANDARDS—The best 
expected in a first class hotel. 

EXCELLENT GROWTH 
POTENTIAL 

* Part ownership with title in your 
apartment, for a time period of 
four weeks during theyear lor 
ever, for a one time payment 
from $8,000. 

♦ Down payment of only $1,000. 
The balance as the building . 
progresses. 


if ijr Kk 

iiiirn 


S, **sh Sir 




LEVYERUSHA LAYINi 

King George Straw* -■ 


* Fully furnished and serviced 
apartments. 

Glatt kosher restaurant, shopping 
-mall; synagogue and health dub, 

DONT WAIT!!! NOW YOU 
CAN AFFORD H— 

FOr details: LEV YERUSHALAY1M 
16 King George Street 
Jerusalem 91079* P.O.Box 71156 
Tel:02-231484,232432. 
Open9a.m.-6p.m. 

* Next to YodTa rtotaurert 

For information in New York—• 
(212)398-7923 

Call us or come in. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 



Bob Gale 


A Week No Less Painful 
Than Its Recent Predecessors 


By R.W. APPLE Jr. 


il 


Washington 

was a splendid Christmas present — perfect in its 
timing, perfect in its fulfillment of national longings 
— the sight of the frail aircraft known as ihe Voya- 
1 ger seftfin£ J awkwardly to earth in California Iasi;*. 
Tuesday after a‘nih&day circumnavigation of the globe/ ’ 
an epic journey that bore the stamp of Lindbergh and - 
Magellan. 

In a season of optimism thwarted, of pervasive dis¬ 
satisfaction and uncertainty, the flight of the Voyager 
seemed all the more remarkable. A President in whom a 
whole nation had invested so much hope and who had 
seemed to repay that hope with a restoration of public 
purpose and pride, found himself embattled, his Admin¬ 
istration all but paralyzed, by a controversial policy 
made worse by the uses to which it was put 

At the same time, the two other great powers in the 


world found their authority challenged — the Soviets by 
riots in the Central Asian Republic of Kazakhstan 
against the imposition of authority by the far-off ethnic 
Russians, the Chinese by demonstrations in Shanghai 
and Beijing itself against the slow progress in imple¬ 
menting reform. 

Things have gone badly for President Reagan since 
the disclosure of arms shipments to the Iranians — they 
who so bedeviled Jimmy Carter and contributed so much 
to Americans' need to believe in themselves again — and 
the clandestine diversion of some of the profits to the 
contra rebels in Nicaragua. 

Last week was no less painful for the President than 
its immediate predecessors, even with the lift provided 
by the Voyager's triumph and by a Christmas shared 
with old friends from more upbeat days. 

Mr. Reagan was unable to find a strategy that of¬ 
fered any promise of stilling the winds of controversy, 
and one senior Republican senator said candidly that he 
and his advisers did not know "what the devil" they 


should do. Even more reluctant than most Presidents to 
dismiss those who have served him loyally. Mr. Reagan 
could not bring himself to ask for the resignation of Don¬ 
ald T, Regan, his chief of staff, although many prominent . 
politicians in his own party and almost everyone outside 
it has been saying that Mr. Regan’s departure is a mini¬ 
mum first step toward restoring Presidential credibility. 

Nor could Mr. Reagan break the impasse that has 
prevented the full disclosure of details of the Iran-contra 
affair — the invocation of Fifth Amendment protection 
against self-incriminating testimony by Vice Adm. John 
M. Poindexter, the former national security adviser, and 
Lieut. Col. Oliver L. North, his onetime aide. Congress 
refused to grant the pair limited immunity, the President 
revised to pardon them as the price of cooperation, and 
there -the matter obstinately stood. ' •; • 

Meanwhile, the National Security Council, the advi¬ 
sory and coordinating body convened into a bureau of 
activists to run the Iranian and contra projects, was in a 
slate of upheaval as its incoming director, Frank C. Car- 
lucci, worked to reduce its size and improve its profes¬ 
sionalism. And there was ferment on the political front 
as well, with Vice President Bush, who has allied himself 
closely with the President, acknowledging that the arms- 
sale crisis had hurt him so badly that he was no longer 
the front-runner for the 1988 Presidential nomination, 
that his main rival. Senator Bob Dole of Kansas, the out¬ 
going majority leader, was moving toward the lead. 


Perhaps the most damaging events for Mr. Reagan 
centered on the Director of Central Intelligence, William 
J. Casey. It was reliably reported that he had not re¬ 
covered all normal brain functions following surgery for 
a malignant tumor 10 days ago, a situation that cast 
doubt over his ability to resume his duties. Moreover, Mr. 
Casey was reported to have written a memorandum in 
1985 describing the transactions with Iran explicitly as a 
trade of American weapons for American hostages. 

If the deal became public, Mr. Casey is said to have 
written, Mr. Reagan could portray the secret negotia¬ 
tions not as a trade but as a diplomatic opening to Tehe¬ 
ran — exactly how Mr. Reagan did portray them when 
they did become public. The memo came dangerously 
close to making all of the President's protestations of in¬ 
nocence look like a prerigged cover story. 

A Bracing Clarity 

As almost ever in the modern world, the dispatches 
from Alma-Ata, from China and from this capital were 
complex, full of strange names and stranger causes. But 
the news from Edwards Air Force Base had a bracing 
clarity about it: a man and a woman had flown an air¬ 
plane, first sketched by the man’s brother on a paper 
napkin, through tempest and darkness, without refueling, 
without all of the technological underpinning that robs so 
many present-day feats of their human drama, had flown 
their little homemade aircraft clear around the Earth. 

That meant something to all the 40- and 50-year-olds 
who remember struggling with balsa wood and dope to 
build model planes, to all who chafe at big organizations 
and big government, to all who wonder, as did a Midwest¬ 
ern grandmother last week, before the Voyager caught 
the nation's attention, "Why can’t we ever do things 
right, no-matter whom we choose as President?" 

The point was not that the plane had flown a long 
way, or even that it had been a punishing experience for 
the pilots. Dick Rutan and Jeana Yeager. The point was 
that in an era of Brobdignagian government and busi¬ 
ness and education and technology, Mr. Rutan, Miss Yea¬ 
ger and Mr. Rutan's brother, Bun, had done it almost 
alone, with no government help and little corporate sup¬ 
port They sent a thrill up the nation's spine because they 
evoked memories of the legendarily inventive Yankee 
tinkerers and of the improbably brave Western pioneers 
— memories, in other words, of the days when it was 
easy to tell heroes from villains. 

Americans, for better and for worse, have always 
craved such clear-cut distinctions, and much of the un¬ 
easiness of the 60’s and the 70’s stemmed from their 
scarcity. Ronald Reagan had seemed, until this fall, to 
have restored to the White House and thus, by example, 
to the country at large? a certain smiling rectitude; his 
worst enemies in Washington were given to admitting 
that nobody could dislike him, whatever one thought of 
his policies. He displayed a kind of Old Testament wrath 
against the air'-controUers and the Libyans, and people 
liked that; he acted without embarrassment as raourner- 
in-chief at times of tragedy like the destruction of the 
Challenger space shuttle. 

Now the New Year, and Ronald Reagan’s last two 
years in office, will begin in confusion and doubt, with a 
resurgent Democratic party in charge on Capitol Hill, 
with months of Congressional investigation In prospect 
and with arms-control negotiations, mice so urgent a pri¬ 
ority, shoved well down the agenda. Little wonder, then, 
that the triumph of the Voyager, however transitory, 
cast so bright a midwinter light. 


African nations 
struggle to make 
television their own 
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Howard Beach 


Political Reform Is Necessary — But Not Pressing 


Not So Simple 
As a Lynching 


JBN incident of racially motivated violence 
ffl that at first seemed as brutally simple 
irvk as a lynching, to which Mayor Koch 
compared it, took a twist last week that threat¬ 
ened to heighten die bitterness surrounding it 
even while jeopardizing the case against those 
accused of committing it. 

Three black men from Brooklyn, afoot late 
at night after their car broke down in predom i- 
nantly white Howard Beach, Queens, were set 
upon by a gang of white youths who shouted ra¬ 
cial epithets and beat them with baseball bats 
and fists. One of them, Timothy Grimes, es¬ 
caped with slight injury. Two others, Cedric 
Sandiford and Michael Griffith, were chased 
for blocks and repeatedly beaten. 

Mr. Sandiford, 36 years old. and Mr. Griffith, 
his 23-year-old stepson, finally got away by 
crawling through a fence and onto Shore Park¬ 
way. As Mr. Griffith tried to cross the highway, 
he was struck by a car and killed. 

Within days, three white youths, Jon L. Les¬ 
ter, 17. Scott Kern. 17. and Jason Ladone. 16, 
were arrested on charges of second-degree 
murder In the attack, which Mayor Koch 
called ‘-‘the most horrendous incident of vio¬ 
lence in the nine years I have been Mayor." 
Civic and religious leaders expressed similar 
sentiments and tried to calm frayed nerves. 

On Christmas Eve, however, aides to the 
Queens District Attorney, James Santucci, 
said Mr. Sandiford was not cooperating with 
prosecutors. Mr. Sandlford's lawyer, Alton 
Maddox, said his client failed to appear to iden¬ 
tify suspects in a lineup because his vision was 
still impaired from the beating. 

A day alter Christmas, however, Mr. Mad¬ 
dox called a news conference at which he as¬ 
serted that the driver of the car that struck Mr. 
Griffith had been part or the gang that at¬ 
tacked the three men. Mr. Maddox said the 
driver, Dominick Bhim, a 24-year-old court 
officer and the son of a policeman, had been re¬ 
leased without charges "to protect the police 
and to insure that no one will suffer conviction 
for a charge more serious than assault." 

Police said their investigation showed that 
Mr. Blum had not been involved m the attack 
and was not acquainted with those who were. 

•*lf *ey don't arrest Blum, there is no point 
In our being involved,” Mr. Maddox said. Mr. 
Santucci said Mr. Sandiford’s refusal to coop- 
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China Peeks Warily Past 
The Open Door to the West 
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By EDWARD A. GARGAN 
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BEIJING 

S INCE the 19th century. Chinese scholars have 
been debating how to preserve their country’s 
i "Chineseness” while at the same time em¬ 
bracing Western science and technology. 
Some Confucian scholars used to argue that Western 
scientific knowledge was only a tool that could in the 
end be used to strengthen’traditional values. But 
others insisted that opening the doors would inexora¬ 
bly erode and destroy the Confucian ethos. 

Last week, as tens of thousands of students 
marched through Shanghai's narrow streets shouting 
slogans for democracy and freedom, the dilemma fac¬ 
ing China's leaders was much like the one that had 
troubled Confucian traditionalists. For as China me¬ 
thodically opens itself, creating an economic land¬ 
scape akin to the West's, intellectuals are asking: Can 
the political principles that nourish Western econo¬ 
mies be far behind? And if so. what does that entail for 
the Communist Government and its political values? 

For months, academic journals, the party theoret¬ 
ical organ and newspapers have been printing articles 
discussing the need for political change. China’s senior 
leader. Deng Xiaoping, has said that reform is a neces¬ 
sary — albeit not pressing — component of moderniza¬ 
tion. Indeed, he has said that national elections may be 
30 years away. 

"Democracy means that the people enjoy the free 
and equal right to vote, and freedom of speech, the 
press, assembly, association, procession and demon¬ 
stration.” a paper by the Communist Youth League 
argued early this month. "Democracy is the opposite 
of autocracy." Then, after suggesting that the ca¬ 
lamity of the Cultural Revolution — Mao Zedong's 
brutal effort in the 1960’s to invest every element of 
life with political meaning — was caused by an auto¬ 
cratic system, the paper concluded, "One of the impor¬ 
tant ways to avoid the recurrence of a catastrophe is to 
institute and perfect an effective mechanism to re¬ 
strict power in the political structure while fully devel¬ 
oping the people's political participatory mechanism." 

That such a clear challenge to the system can be 
published by a Communist youth organization demon¬ 
strates both a process of liberalization and a broader 
disenchantment with the structure of government. 


out political structural reform, but we cannot be reck¬ 
less and overanxious. We must handle things in an or¬ 
derly way under systematic leadership from top to 
bottom, and no one can go his own way without the per¬ 
mission of the higher authorities. We must not rush 
headlong into mass action." 

But for the students, changes that trickle down 
from the top are too slow and inadequate. In Hefei, 
they attacked the system by which party officials 
designate who will be elected to the local party con¬ 
gress, a sort of provincial legislature. Thousands 
marched under banners calling for greater democra¬ 
cy, and wall posters quoted the Gettysburg Address — 
"government of the people, by the people, for the peo¬ 
ple." The authorities capitulated, the election was 
postponed and the students were permitted to nomi¬ 
nate their own candidates. 


Change in Tack 


By then, demonstrations were erupting in cities all 
over China, with calls for greater democracy as the 
rallying cry. In Shanghai, more than 50,000 students 
took to the streets. Clearly caught off guard, die Gov¬ 
ernment waffled for days before clamping down. Still, 
smaller marches continued and even in Beijing, which 
had been uncharacteristically quiet, several thousand 
students marched. While the Government at first la¬ 
beled the demonstrations legal, hailing "enthusiasm 
for political reform," their persistence, growth and re¬ 
lentless spread rapidly prompted a change in tack. 
The authorities began branding them a dangerous 
threat to “unity and stability." 

In a blizzard of newspaper editorials and televi¬ 
sion interviews with professors, the message was 
driven home that order and discipline must be main¬ 
tained. Nearly all commentators sought to link the 
demonstrations to the rampages of radical Red 
Guards during the Cultural Revolution. On Christmas 
day, a front page editorial in the People’s Daily stated 
that all political reforms would be conducted under the 
leadership of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Deng and his colleagues may indeed be intent 
on changes that will result in greater freedom of ex¬ 
pression and the press and other democratic rights. 
But the official reaction makes clear that both the 
timetable mid die scope of change will be decided by 
the party, which intends to maintain its firm grip. For 
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Aurd Cornea arriving in Paris last 
week after he was released in Leba¬ 
non by pre-Iranian, pro-Syrian Shiite 
Moslems who had held him 292 days. 


tures of the raised hand with the 
message blacked out by the censor’s 
felt-tipped pen. 

Mr. Vanunu is getting special 
treatment because he worked as a 
technician at Israel's nuclear weap¬ 
ons factory for 10 years, until 1985, 
then; after he was dismissed in a 
budget cut, sold a detailed account of 
the plant to The Sunday Times of 
London, which published it with dia¬ 
grams. 

Mr. Vanunu had been staying in 
London, but suddenly disappeared at 
the end of September. On Nov. 9, the 
Israeli Government announced that 
he was being detained in Israel but 
gave no other details. There had 
been ample speculation on how he 
had been brought back. 

One report said he had been lured 
to Rome by a Mossad secret service 
agent named Cindy. The 31-year-old 
technician is expected to be tried in a 
closed court on charges of espionage 
and selling state secrets. He could be 
sentenced to life imprisonment Hie 
Government of Italy, wanting to 
know if any Italian law bad been vio¬ 
lated, asked Israel for an explana¬ 
tion, but Italian officials said they 
did not receive a satisfactory re¬ 
sponse. 

New Peace Move 
In Central America 


62 Are Killed sponse - 

In Hijacking New Peace Move 

Of Iraqi Jetliner in Central America 

Because of the Iran-Iraq war, The start of a new effort to revive 
Airways’ Flight 163 from peace negotiations in Central Amer- 
Bagndad to Amman, Jordan, took a ican was announced last week by 
detour over Saudi Arabia on Christ- eight Latin American governments, 
mas day. Shortly after the plane who said Che Secretaries General of 
crossed the Saudi border at 28,000 the United Nations and the Organiza- 
feet, a hijacker brandishing plastic tion of American States would join 
grenades ran up the aisle, and Iraqi them. 


security officers began shooting. 

More than 100 shots were fired in 
four or five minutes, said Salim 
Abdel Dado, a Jordanian passenger. 


The initiative was announced after 
a meeting in Rio de Janiero of the 
four members of the so-called Conta- 
dora group — Venezuela, Colombia, 


Hp a wounded hijacker ex- Mexico and Panama — and four na- 
ploded one device in the cockpit and tions supporting the negotiation ef- 


tossed a second grenade, which went 
off in economy class, filling the cabin 
with thick black smoke. 

The Boeing 737 flew on for 20 
minutes, descending toward a desert 


fort — Brazil, Argentina, Peru and 
Uruguay. 

Their plan includes sending a dele¬ 
gation next month to the capitals of 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Guatemala, 


airstrip, but crashed near the run- ei Salvador and Costa Rica to per 


way, broke in two and caught fire. 
Saudi Arabia said 62 people were 
killed. 

Iraqi officials blamed Iran for the 
hijacking and crash at Arar, 250 
miles southwest of Baghdad. Iran 
denied any role. 

There were conflicting accounts of 
the incident by .officials and wit¬ 
nesses. Saudi officials said 107 peo¬ 
ple were aboard; Jordan said 95. 
Two, or perhaps four, hijackers re¬ 
portedly flew from Belgrade, Yugo¬ 
slavia, to Baghdad, eluding security 
checks in the transit lounge before 
boarding Flight 163. One hijacker re¬ 
portedly was shot to death and an¬ 
other died in the crash. 

Four groups in Beirut claimed re¬ 
sponsibility: Islamic Holy War — 
Shiite Moslems with ties to Teheran 
— and three previously unknown or¬ 
ganizations. 

Israeli Prisoner 
Shows His Hand 

With a touch of Hitchcock melo¬ 
drama, the accused Israeli spy 
waited until he was close to journal¬ 
ists outside the Jerusalem court¬ 
house where he was about to make 
an appearance, escorted by police 
Then he flashed open his left hand 
for the reporters to see and the 
photographers to shoot the message 
he had written in English on his 
palm: "Vanunu M. was hijacked in 
Rome Itl 30.9J36.2100 came to Rome 
by BA fly 504.” 

The newsmen understood. The sus¬ 
pect, Mordechai Vanunu, was telling 
them that Israeli agents had kid¬ 
napped him in Rome on Sept. 30, 
after he had arrived there, appar¬ 
ently from London on a British Air¬ 
ways flight. The flashing took place 
on Sunday, but the Government cen¬ 
sor had forbidden any publication of 
the message until Monday, and Is¬ 
raeli papers at first published pic- 


suade them to return to the bargain- • 
ing table. 

The Contactors peace effort had 
seemed moribund in recent months 
as the nations directly concerned, 
particularly Nicaragua and the 
United States, disagreed over pro¬ 
posed restrictions on the activity of 
foreign nations in the region. 

India and Pakistan 
In Pact on Sikhs 

For the first time in a year, India 
and Pakistan found common ground 
last week on steps to reduce tensions 
along their border. Officials of the 
two nations reached an agreement to 
accelerate coordination of their fron¬ 
tier security forces to prevent Sikh 
extremists from using Pakistani 
territory as a base for attacks in 
India. 

Relations had worsened in recent 
■ months as Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi of India repeatedly charged 
that Pakistan was aiding Sikh mili¬ 
tants in their attacks in the northern 
Indian state of Punjab, which bor¬ 
ders Pakistan. Pakistan denied iL 

The other major irritant in rela¬ 
tions is India’s rejection of Pakistani 
denials that it is making nuclear 
bomb, and this issue was not ad¬ 
dressed in the latest talks. 

In the agreement last week, the 
two countries also agreed to share 
operational information and intelli¬ 
gence about drug trafficking and 
smuggling across the border. Paki¬ 
stan reiterated its assertion that it 
“does not and will not provide any 
support to terrorist activities di¬ 
rected against India." India gave 
similar assurances in response to 
Charges that it had helped stir politi¬ 
cal unrest in southeast Pakistan. 

Katherine Roberts, 

Milt Freudenheim 
and James F. Clarity 




Problems Arise Sending Moslems to Fight Afghan Rebels 



Demographics Put Strain 
On Soviet Ethnic Seams 


By BILL KELLER 

. MOSCOW 

T HE official Soviet publishing agency 
prints textbooks in 52 languages to serve 
the disparate minorities of the Soviet 
Union. The state radio broadcasts in 67 
languages. Flip on the state-run television here, 
and the show may be a Georgian comedy or 
Uzbek folk dancing. 

But Moscow's affection for ethnic diversity has 

its limits, as the Republic of Kazakhstan was 
sternly reminded last week. A few days after stu¬ 
dents — apparently angered that Moscow bad re¬ 
placed a longtime Kazakh party chief with an 
ethnic Russian — took to the streets and burned 
cars in the Republic’s capital, Alma-Ata, the. 
newly installed leader in the Kazakh Republic 
began to assert himself. 

The new party boss, Gennadi V. Kolbin, called 
for “urgent measures,” presumably including a 
major personnel shakeup — to root out unhealthy 
“nationalist” tendencies and instill in the popu¬ 
lace a spirit-of “internationalism." MikhaQ Solo- 
mentsev, the member of the ruling Politburo re¬ 
sponsible for party discipline, joined in the 
tongue-lashing. 

It was a pointed reminder that after 70 years 
the central authority in Moscow has failed to 
obliterate the strong identities of the many peo¬ 
ples who make up the empire. Demographers 
count more than 100 nationalities in this country 
that many Westerners often casually think of as 
“Russia." And because the highest birth rates 
are in the Moslem belt of Kazakhstan and Cen¬ 
tral Asia, the Soviet leader, Mikhail S. Gorba¬ 


chev, may very well be in power Jong enough to 
see the Russians become a numerical minority in 
their own country. Demographers forecast that 
before the end of the century the Russians will 
fall below 50 percent of the population. 

The rioting in Alma-Ata was Just the most dra¬ 
matic recent reminder of the stresses this diver¬ 
sity puts on central authority. This year atone, in 
the increasingly frank Soviet press there have 
been veiled hints of racial disturbances between 
Russians and the ethnic Yakuts in Siberia, at¬ 
tacks on the Ministry of Education In the Repub¬ 
lic of Byelorussia for giving priority to the Rus¬ 
sian language in schools and demands for more 
attention to writers who work in the Ukrainian 
language. 

A Worry for the Army 

In Uzbekistan and Tadzhikstan, party leaders 
recently decried the rising influence of Islam and 
the tendency of local Communist leaders to 
“compromise" with it by remaining secretly ac¬ 
tive in their mosques. 

The disparate birthrates must also worry the 
Soviet army, for die pool of draft-age youths is in¬ 
creasingly less fluent in Russian and may have 
divided loyalties. 

Mr. Gorbachev's most immediate concern 
about his restless empire is probably th dilemma 
it poses for his attempt to revive the turgid econ¬ 
omy. 

According to one demographer, Murray Fesh- 
bach, by the year 2000 the working-age popula¬ 
tion in Kazakhstan and its four Central Asian 
neighbor Republics — Uzbekistan, Turkmeni¬ 
stan, Tadzhikstan and Kirgiziya — is expected to 


grow by more than 10 SS 

industrial belt of Russia and the UraJs 'vhere the 
mines and the factories abound, the workforce is 
expected to decline. 

Because of strong family and cultural ties. 
Central Asian Moslems have resisted induce¬ 
ments to relocate to where the jobs are, be it Si¬ 
berian oilfields, the factories of the European 
Soviet Union or even the cities of their own re¬ 
publics. 

Party leaders in the southern republics rou¬ 
tinely press Moscow to invest more money to 
create jobs where the people are, and some ot 
that is being done. But Mr. Gorbachev is short of 
money for such development, and Moscow is con¬ 
vinced that the republics are not very efficiently 
using what they have. 

Moreover, the emphasis in Moscow’s latest’ 
five-year plan is on modernizing existing plants 

- most of them in the European part of the coun¬ 
try — not building new ones. That may be a 
source of further discontent in the Asian repub¬ 
lics. 

Soviet officials say the lack of central disci¬ 
pline has allowed the transformation of regional 
party organizations into tribal fiefdoms and the 
spread of vast networks of corruption- The cen¬ 
tral authorities are still sorting out a massive fat 
sification of production figures and payoffs in the 
Uzbekistan cotton industry that led to the posthu¬ 
mous stripping of various official honors from a. 
former party head, Sharaf Rashidov, who died in 
office in 1983. 

In Kazakhstan, the recent ouster of Dinrauk- 
haroed Akhmedovich Kunayev, a protege of Leo¬ 
nid I. Brezhnev, the former party leader, was 
partly a step in Mr. Gorbachev’s gradual purge 
of top politicians of the Brezhnev generation. The 
Russian named to replace the Kazakh had been 
an enthusiastic executor of Gorbachev policies in 
his earlier assignment as party chief in a prov-. 
ince on the Volga. 

It is still unknown whether the violent protest t 
that erupted was spontaneous or stirred by Ku-' 
nayev loyalists or some other disaffected group. 
But it has provided Moscow with an opportunity 
to warn other restless minorities. 
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The Soviet Union’s 
population 

(in millions, based on 1979 census) 


Total population 


262.0 
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A Kazakh tom ter from a collective farm in Kazakhstan uses Ms trained bird to catch fox and woU. 
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_ Scandal Hurts It s Relationship With Washington 

Israel Sees a Loss on Iran Arms Deal 


Rortem 

Policemen covering mouth ot ManJechai Vanunu to prevent him from answer¬ 
ing reporter’s question as he left court in Jerusalem last week. 



By THOMAS L. FRIEDMAN 

S Jerusalem 

OON after the Iran affair erupted, Israeli 
officials rushed to emphasize that it 
\ would have no negative effect on bilat¬ 
eral relations with the United States. A 
troop of visiting Congressmen passing through 
Jerusalem during the holiday season repeated 
the message that all is well between Jerusalem, 
and Washington. 

In fact, this assessment seems to be at best 
premature and at worst wrong. No one knows 
this better than Israeli officials themselves. 
There is a good deal of quiet anxiety here over 
what Lieut. Cot Oliver L. North will say about Is¬ 
rael if he testifies 00 the inside story of the Iran 
affair. Israeli officials are confident that, regard¬ 
ing the first phase of the operation, before Janu¬ 
ary 1986, they have little to worry about save the 
possibility that private Israeli arms dealers 
somehow profited from the arranjgments. 

What is worrisome is the second phase, in 
which Amiram Nir, former Prime Minister 
Shimon. Peres’s adviser on terrorism, was the 
only regular link between Israel and Colonel 
North’s operation. Although Mr. Nir has declared 
that he knew nothing about the diversion of 
money to the Nicaraguan contras, and this may 
be true, Israeli officials will breathe much easier 
when they hear that Colonel North has testified to 
the same view. Beyond that potential problem, 
the Iran episode has affected Israel-American 
relations in at least four ways. 

First, it has interjected an element of mistrust 
between Israel and the White House. President 
Reagan, instead of giving Israel credit for its 
help in the Iran deal, has described it in arms- 
length terms, referring to it as a “third country,” 
and White House leaks have suggested that Jeru¬ 
salem led Washington into the debacle. Defense 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin finally gave vent last 
week to some of the frustration here, stating that 
with all the criticism in the United States, “I am 
airry the Administration has not yet taken a pub¬ 
lic stance” on Israel’s role in the affair. “I am not 
ashamed of what we did,” Mr. Rabin added. 

Second, Israeli officials recognize that the last 
13 months have not been a high point for Israel’s 
image In the United States. In November 1985, a 
counterintelligence analyst for the United States 
Naval Intelligence Service, Jonathan Jay Pol¬ 
lard, was caught spying for Israel in Washington. 


Then there were allegations, later proved un¬ 
founded, that top-secret defense parts had been 
shipped illegally from American factories to Is¬ 
rael Then a former Israeli general was arrested 
for alleged involvement in an international 
scheme to sell $2 billion in arms to Iran. 

“Even though these events may not have been 
connected in any way, the Iran affair adds to die 
erosion of Israel’s reputation in the United 
States,” said Jacob Goldberg, the acting director 
of Tel Aviv University’s Middle East studies cen¬ 
ter. “Even if Israel did nothing wrong, people 
don't look at the specifics. It just has a negative 
aura.” This negative atmosphere is potentially 
extremely dangerous because it impinges on the 
very core of grassroots America’s affinity with 
Israel. As President Reagan has been reminded 
during the Iran affair, the. American people tend 
to define the world in moral terms, not Machia¬ 
vellian ones, and this has always been one of the 
sources of their affection for Israel It is pre¬ 
cisely that which is being chipped away by all of 
these negative'stories. 

Anns Sales Problems 

Third, the Iran affair may have inadvertantly 
damaged Israel’s ability to argue in Congress 
against, arms sales to Arab countries.' “How can 

we oppose arms sales to certain Arab countries if 

their supporters in Congress use the very same 
arguments we used in the Iran affair — that they 
might open channels of communications or sup¬ 
port moderate elements,” said Mr. Goldberg. 

If arms can be sold to the Khomeini regime, 
fundamentalist Moslem but not Arabic, they can 
be sold to anyone. In fact, someday someone may 
argue that the United States sell arras to “mod¬ 
erate” elements of the Palestine Liberation Or¬ 
ganization as a way of strengthening them 
against the more radical trends. 

Finally, and maybe most important, since the 
Iran affair broke President Reagan has begun to 
look like a lame duck, and there seems to be a 
possibility-that Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz, whom the Israelis view as their closest 
friend in Washington, may resign in the next few 
months. Israeli officials interested in advancing 
the peace process think that this means Israel 
cannot expect much in the way of an American 
Initiative for-the last two years of Mr. Reagan’s 
term and probably the first term of his succes¬ 
sor. 

For those experts who believe that an Amer¬ 
ican push at some stage is necessary to break the 
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--- A Voice From Nairobi __ 

African Nations Struggle to Make Television Their Own 


By JOSEPH ODINDO 


Nairobi, Kenya 

ml FTER watching a battery-powered television 
fl set at the local school, villagers in the Ivory 
Coast, the West African nation, were asked 
"M to comment. A brooding old man inquired: 
“Why are whites always stabbing, shooting and 
punching one another?” The baffled elder's question, 
in the largely traditional village of N'zikpi, might 
have popped up in any of the two dozen or so African 
countries that have set up television stations but find 
themselves without enough programs of their own. 

Almost without exception, they have fallen back 
on Western soap operas such as "Dynasty” and “Dal¬ 
las." which are easily available but clearly not tai¬ 
lored for a non-English or French-speaking audience 
unfamiliar with Western notions of entertainment. 
Result: a cultural conflict that, along with perennial 
lack of cash and political restraints, hampers the 
growth of a communications medium with great 
potential for Africa. 

Television is a rich man’s toy in most of Africa. It 
caters mainly to the urban rich and educated elite, 
who are less puzzled by Western drama than the old 
man of N'zikpi. Even in the more prosperous black 
nations, ownership of the picture box remains a dis¬ 
tant dream for the majority, in the remote rural 
areas. Radio remains the ubiquitous source of Gov¬ 
ernment news and views. Kenya, for instance, has 
only about 150,000 television sets in a population of 17 
million, but 12 million Kenyans have access to transis¬ 
tors. Only 25 percent of Nigeria, which established Af¬ 
rica's first station, is covered by television signals. 

Low-income African nations can justify television 
only as a tool of national development ■— a potent 
means of changing practices and attitudes — not as 
an instrument of idle entertainment. Sound and vision 
have been subordinated to political interests. The 
quality of entertainment is pitifully low, and most sta¬ 
tions are hobbled by shoe-string budgets. Official con¬ 
trol makes it impossible for journalists to tackle cur¬ 
rent affairs boldly. They often work in fear of annoy¬ 
ing powerful politicians or their allies. Zaire, which 
has the most sophisticated TV network in Africa, de¬ 
votes a great deal of air time to President Mobutu 
Sese Seko's daily activities and speeches. Zairean 
television regularly opens with the spectacle of Mr. 
Mobutu majestically descending from the clouds. 

Virtually every issue of a Kenyan newspaper 
carries letters of protest from viewers angered by 
shoddy service. Complaints include the many hours 
devoted to routine speeches by Government officials 
and songs and slogans of the sole party, the Kenya Af¬ 
rican National Union, and mediocre drama produc¬ 
tions. In the last year, the Government has tightened 
control, allocating more time to promoting the na- 


Joseph Odindo is the television critic of The No¬ 
tion newspaper of Nairobi. 



Children watching a solar-powered television set in a rural village in Niger. 


tional philosophy of peace. love and unity. 

Ian McLellan of the International Development 
Research Center has cited a poll that showed most Ni¬ 
gerians think television has failed to meet the chal¬ 
lenge of speeding development. Politicians, broad¬ 
casters and others interviewed for the 25th anniver¬ 
sary* of Nigerian broadcasting felt that the screening 
of foreign programs had even helped erode the coun¬ 
try's culture. Dr. A.O. Faddyabi of Lagos University's 
Department of Mass Communications said television 
is something of a reverse Robin Hood, which uses 
poor people's taxes to entertain the rich. 

Africa's fear of cultural pollution is real enough. 
Following a three-month run in Nairobi early this 
year of ihe American pop music picture “Breaking," 


youths donned baggy trousers and sleeveless shirts 
and permed their hair to resemble the movie's hero, 
Shabadoo. And like their black American idol, the 
teen-agers shuffled through the city in a break-dance 
gait, speaking in a ridiculous New York accent. 

Without doubt, prolonged exposure to American, 
British and French television leaves African viewers 
better informed about those countries than their own. 
Fortunately, most African stations are trying hard to 
increase indigenous programming and are exchang¬ 
ing productions. Musical shows from Cameroon and 
Congo distributed through the Union of National 
Radio and Television Organizations of Africa are im¬ 
mensely popular in Kenya. Ivory Coast has produced 
informal educational programs, which are widely 
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credited with improving preventive health care and 
agricultural techniques. And Kenya recently broke 
away from third-rate studio comedies with a crisply 
produced romantic drama on teen-age pregnancies. 
The 14-part series, “Usiniharakishe” — Klswahili for 
“Don’t Rush Me" — was, however, banned after two 
episodes following a controversy; some parents re¬ 
garded its approach to premarital sex as prurient 
Televison is a valuable implement in a continent 
still fighting illiteracy and trying to keep up with the 
rest of the world. The growing clamor for entertain¬ 
ment and documentaries, which local audiences can 
identify with, and the earnest effort being made to 
produce them, holds out much hope. The picture box is 
certainly here to stay. 


Last Week’s Legislation Curbs Prosecution of Military 
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A woman ta wooden box, representing cell in which she was held during military repression, protest¬ 
ing outside Congress building in Buenos Aires last week as lawmakers debated military amnesty. 

Argentina and Uruguay 
Pardon Some Old Abuses 


By SHIRLEY CHRISTIAN 

Buenos aikes 

T HERE were noisy, emotional and some¬ 
times violent reactions last week to the 
enactment of a law that will largely hall 
prosecutions of Argentine military offi¬ 
cers accused of human rights violations. 

But more notable, perhaps, was the mdiffer 
ence with which the low was greeted bymosi Ar 
emrincs They were concerned about Chrisima? 
Sd departures to the beach or cotmiryside. *r 
Iheooonsition was left primarily to human right* 
JESSEdS»»l small leftist political parties 
* tome observers here said this may indicate 
that manv Argentines agreed with the military' * 


hierarchy was sileni and ihc dominant newspa¬ 
pers generally mok safe positions. 

Another justification heard from some civil¬ 
ians was that the military's coutuermsurgenc\ 
campaign of the I970's was a reaction to public 
distaste for growing guerrilla violence and ihai 
the repression nude possible today's relative)}, 
tranquil democratic transition. 

But ii is also conceded that the disappearance 
of more than 9,0ftO people represented a response 
that far outweighed ihe actual guerrilla threat. 

The Peromsts. the main opposition to Presi¬ 
dent Raul Alfonsins Radical Party, almosr 
unanimously boycotted the legislative sessions ir 
which the new Yaw was approved. But many Ar 
gfWincs have argued that the Peronists were ir 
power when the so-called ‘‘dirty war” began and 


1973 to 1985 was adopted last week with support 
from both main political parties. Again, most oi 
the opposition came from human rights groups 
and leftist parties, the latter of more significance 
in Uruguay than in Argentina. 

While the Uruguayan law is an amnesty and 
prevents any of the 38 cases now filed from 
reaching prosecution, the Argentine law basi¬ 
cally creates a time limit of 60 days for the filing 
of new charges. In theory, the law does nothing to 
interfere with prosecutions now under way, but 
judicial experts here said they expected the 
courts to drop all but one or two of the most no¬ 
torious cases. The law does not alter the sen¬ 
tences already given five former commanders, 
two of them former presidents; two former 
Buenos Aires police chiefs, and three other police 
officials, though there is speculation about an 
amnesty proposal for them. 

In both countries, the military leaders pres¬ 
sured for relief from prosecution, while insisting 
that they were not threatening coups. In Uru¬ 
guay. two senators said the army chief, Gen. 
Hugo M. Medina, had locked in his strongbox the 
court summonses issued to 14 officers and had 
said that if the Parliament did not adopt the am¬ 
nesty the army would defy the courts. The Par¬ 
liament adopted the amnesty the day the first 
officer was to go to court. 

In Argentina, the army commanders have indi¬ 
cated that they would not hand over for trial 
lower-ranking officers under their command. 

The militaries in both countries have made 
low-key admissions of error. But they also 
argued’ that they acted out of necessity and with 
broad pub! c backing. 

President Alfonsin. who proposed the legisla¬ 
tion cutting off the prosecutions, said it was time 
to incorporate the military into the new democra¬ 
cy. "No one should forget what happened to us,” 
he said. “It is necessary not to forget so that it 
does not happen again. But I want all of us to un¬ 
derstand. all of us to accept, that we can no 
longer live chained to our decadence.” 

His Radical Party, a centrist group with civil 
libertarian roots, has a long history of not col¬ 
laborating with military governments. After he 
look office in 1983. Mr. Alfonsin created a com¬ 
mission that documented the extent of the mili¬ 
tary repression and he set the trial process in 
motion. But the Radicals have gradually devel¬ 
oped relations with ihe armed forces, arguing 
that concessions on both sides are necessary to 
create a reformed, apolitical military. 

Argentina's most prestigious newspaper. La 
Sac ion. argued that the Government had already 
done more than any in South America in this cen¬ 
tury to judge the actions of military leaders. But 
without the law, it added, Argentina would con¬ 
tinue “sterilely debating the past,” unable to deal 
with today's problems. 

One of ihe notable exceptions to the generally 
sanguine view of the new law was that of Gui¬ 
llermo Ledesma, the presiding judge of the Fed¬ 
eral Appeals Court, the highest court staffed by 
career judiciary and the one responsible for the 
convictions thus far. 

Judge Ledesma, who thought the trials should 
continue as long as the evidence and the statutes 
or limitations permitted, resigned after Mr. 
Alfonsin proposed the new' law. Talking about the 
decision as hp »« —— 


Rebels Switch Sides 

Chad Finds Unity 
In War With Libya 


By JAMES BROOKE 

Ndjamena, Chad 

F OR the First time in 20 years, 
Chad’s many tribes have 
suspended their civil war to 
confront a common enemy: 
Libya. As recently as this fall, 11 
armed factions had been vying for 
power in the landlocked central Af¬ 
rican nation, which, In a population 
of five million, is fragmented into 200 
ethnic groups. 

The main group of insurgents, re¬ 
cently allied with Libya, turned 
against its northern neighbor after 
Goukouni Oueddei, the rebels' leader 
and former President of Chad, was 
arrested in Tripoli Oct 30. He was 
wounded in a shootout when he re¬ 
sisted. Mr. Goukouni was over¬ 
thrown in 1982 by Hissen HabrA 
Last week, poorly equipped no¬ 
madic tribesmen descended from 
Chad’s northern Tibesti Mountains 
and ambushed a column of occupy¬ 
ing Libyan forces armed with Soviet 
T-62 tanks and Sukhoi jets. 

■‘Qaddafi, by introducing his 
troops, may have done more than 
anyone else to forge Chadian na¬ 
tional unity,” said a Western diplo¬ 
mat in Ndjamena, the capital. 

The Libyans have been in Chad 
since 1973, when Col. Muammar el- 
Qaddafi annexed the 33,000-square- 
mile Aouzou Strip, the country's 
northernmost section. Today, they 
control many towns in the sparsely 
populated expanse north of the 16 th 
parallel. 

With Colonel Qaddafi in the unac¬ 
customed role of fighting foreign 
guerrillas instead of subsidizing 
them, the Reagan Administration 
this month rushed SI 5 million worth 
of military aid to the guerrillas — 
three times the amount budgeted for 
Chad this year, 

“After we bombed Tripoli last 
April, I saw this big demonstration 
outside the American Embassy,” re¬ 
called an American aid worker in 
Ndjamena, the capital. "They were 
cheering and yelling and asking us to 
do it again," And a Chadian taxi 
driver, limping from a wound suf¬ 
fered while fighting the Libyans in 
1982, said last week that his major 
complaint about the Americans was 
that “your bombs missed Qaddafi” 


tity cards to Chadians in the area 
and built two air bases, one about 75 
miles south of the strip. 

To justify his move, the Libyan 
leader turned to one of modern histo¬ 
ry's obscure footnotes. In 1935, in an 
effort to woo Benito Mussolini away 
from an alliance with Nazi Germa¬ 
ny, the French offered to cede the 
Aouzou Strip to Italy, which then ad¬ 
ministered Libya as a colony. But 
the French National Assembly never 
ratified the deaL In 1955, the inde¬ 
pendent Libyan kingdom signed a 
treaty with France recognizing the 
strip as part of the French colony of 
Chad. But when Colonel Qaddafi 
came to power, he said he would take 
the French up on their 1935 offer. 

‘Useless Chad’ 

The Chadian tribes have always 
been hostile to foreign occupiers. 
The French, who administered Chad 
as a colony from 1894 to I960, were 
never able to pacify the Moslem 
north, writing it off as “le Tchad inu¬ 
tile” — useless Chad. 

In 1966, a year after the last 
F rench troops pulled out of the north, 
the Toubau tribesmen started fight¬ 
ing the new Government and among 
themselves. 

For years. Colonel Qaddafi did not 
face resistance from the Toubou be¬ 
cause he gave them arms. But that 
changed with the arrest of Mr. Gou¬ 
kouni, who “finally realized he was 
just a Kleenex for Qaddafi,” Mounne 
Togo! Hamid, Chad's information 
minister, said last week. 

When the news of Mr. Goukouni’s 
shooting reached Chad, about three- 
fourths of the 3,000 northern guerril¬ 
las turned against Libya. The few 
renegades who remain loyal to Colo¬ 
nel Qaddafi were under siege last 
week by the Chadian army. 

In die northeast, Chadian troops 
and French planes reportedly 
.brought supplies to the guerrillas 
who are trying to hold off the well- 
armed Libyan forces, 

French troops mainuiin a defen¬ 
sive line across the 16th parallel, ef¬ 
fectively cutting Chad in two. De¬ 
spite the urgings of President Habr6, 
the French have refused to cross the 
line to attack the Libyans. 

With the aid coming in, however, 
the Chadian forces will no doubt step 
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A New Attack 
On Standards for 
Fuel Economy 

The President’s Task Force on 
Regulatory Relief, established to 
make good on Ronald Reagan's 
promise to “get the Government off 
the backs of the people," was quietly 
disbanded in 1983, some said in an¬ 
ticipation of potentially bruising de¬ 
bate in the 1984 elections. This 
month, it was back in action again 
with a new mandate: to promote 
productivity and international com¬ 
petitiveness. . 

One of its first recommendations, 
announced last week, is unlikely to 
be debate-free. Despite strong Con¬ 
gressional support for fuel-efficiency 
formulas, the panel proposed that 
the standard passed during the oil 
crises of the 1970’s be abolished. 

The Administration' has twice 
eased the standard, rolling it back 
from 27.5 to. 26 miles a gallon, then 
extending the change to 1986 and 
1987 vehicles. Responding to one of 
six legal challenges to the moves, a 
Federal appeals court ruled earlier 
this month that the Environmental 
Protection Agency had erred in ret- 


M 


C. Boy den Gray 


roactively changing the formulas in 
a way proposed by the Ford Motor 
Company and General Motors Cor¬ 
poration. The agency's action would 
have saved Ford and G.M. millions 
of dollars in penalities. 

The task force says it is concerned 
about a different kind of loss. Be¬ 
cause cars in which at least 25 per¬ 
cent of the parts are manufactured 
outside the United States do not have 
to meet the standard, domestic com¬ 
panies "are going abroad, causing 
the loss of tens of thousands of jobs,” 
said C. Boy den Gray, counsel to Vice 
President Bush, who is head of the 
panel. Meanwhile, Mr. Gray said, the 
“so much more flexible" Japanese 
are shipping in cars with “more 
muscle, which is what some consum¬ 
ers are looking for now.” 

Likely to be next on the agenda of 
the task force, Mr. Gray said, is 
regulation of the oil pipeline and 
natural gas industries. 

Disagreements on 
Welfare Revisions 


At least three major legislative 
packages introduced in the 99th Con¬ 
gress and dozens of recommenda¬ 
tions from policy institutes and polit¬ 
ical caucuses that are out or ex¬ 
pected soon have made clear a gen¬ 
eral agreement that the Federal wel¬ 
fare system badly needs fixing. But 
the extent of disagreement about 
how to fix it was also clear last week 
as a coalition of national organiza¬ 
tions came forward with its ap¬ 
proach. 


Like most proposals already aired, 
the coalition’s "statement of princi¬ 
ples" emphasized work for welfare 
recipients. But unlike some plans, 
notably the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion's, the linchpin was the “primary 
responsibility” of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment for fighting poverty. 

The coalition was organized by the . 
Washington-based Food Research 
and Action Center and joined by the ■ 
League of Women Voters, the Na¬ 
tional Conference of Churches, the 
National League of Cities and more 
than 80 other organizations and indi- ■ 
viduals, including three former Sec¬ 
retaries of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

It called for “additional' invest¬ 
ments” in poverty and job programs 
and urged Washington “to assure a 
minimum standard of living." Ade¬ 
quate welfare programs would even¬ 
tually be no more expensive than the 
existing inadequate ones, the group 
said, because more welfare recipi¬ 
ents could find and hold real jobs. 

A plan being reviewed by Presi¬ 
dent Reagan's Domestic Policy 
Council is also designed to reduce de¬ 
pendency on Government assist¬ 
ance. But it would have the states, 
not Washington, develop projects to 
do that. The programs would be paid 
for with money taken from 59 exist¬ 
ing social welfare programs, includ¬ 
ing food stamps, Medicaid and Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children, 
the principal assistance program for 
the poor. 

Both approaches face uncertain 
receptions on Capitol Hill, where 
revisions of the welfare system are 
high on the action list for 1987. Cau¬ 
tious interest has been expressed in 
the Adminstration idea, but many 
legislators are reluctant to give the 
initiative to the states, and state and 
local officials fear cuts in. Federal 
aid. The appetite for increased 
spending—social welfare programs 
cost Federal and state governments 
$150 billion a year — is equally lim¬ 
ited. 

Greyhound Hands 
Over the Wheel 


After 73 years on the road, during 
wfiich its racing dog emblem be¬ 
came a symbol of American rest¬ 
lessness and mobility as well as of 
cheap and reliable travel, the Grey¬ 
hound Corporation is turning the 
driving over to someone else. 

Calling it “the end of an era,” John 
W. Teets, the chairman of the corpo¬ 
ration, announced an agreement to 
sell its domestic bus operations to an 
investor group based in Dallas. The 
price, for 3,000 buses, 70,000 miles of 
routes and 60 percent of the intercity 
bus market, was $340 million. 

Mr. Teets said he decided to sell 
when members of the Amalgamated 
Transit Union, which represents 
7,000 drivers and other workers at 
Greyhound, rejected . concessions 
that would have saved the company 
$30 million a year. Three years ago, 
after a 47-day strike, the union took 
wage and benefit cuts of 15 percent. 

Increasingly. Greyhound’s buses, 
which carried 30 million passengers 
last year, fewer than half the 64 mil¬ 
lion they carried 10 years ago, have 
formed a smaller part of the busi¬ 
ness. In the face of stiff competition 
in the age of bus and airline deregu¬ 
lation, the corporation has trans¬ 
formed itself into a consumer prod¬ 
ucts and manufacturing company. 

But the leader of the investment 
group making the purchase, Fred G. 
Currey, a 54-year-old Dallas busi¬ 
nessman who has been analyzing or 
running bus or aircraft companies 
for more than 30 years, is betting on 
long-term effects of deregulation. 

The new wave of mergers in the 
airline industry win be good for the 
bus business, Mr. Currey thinks, be¬ 
cause the consolidation of carriers, 
' combined with rising fuel and equip¬ 
ment costs, will mean substantial air 
' fare increases. "That is the big com- 

■ petitive advantage that was lost,” 

■ Mr. Currey said. “For people whose 
1 life and activities are not taighUy 
1 time-sensitive, the differential in 
c price will be significant.” 


Caroline Rand Herron 
and Martha A. Miles 


Verbatim: Pluses and Minuses 


‘On the minus side, maybe the President doesn’t 
have the clout that he might have had because 
he’s being attacked on Iran. On the up side, what 
might ordinarily be a frenzy of denunciation of the 
President’s budget might not be. People might be 
diverted on something else. Frankly, I think there 
are a lot of people on the Hill... who are not so 
comfortable beating up on him on the Iranian 
issue. And they might arguably be a little more 
receptive to his proposal and respectful of it at 
least to give it a hearing.’ 

James C. mar 3d 

director, Office of Management and Budget, 

on tihe prospects for the budget President Reagan 

will send to Congress in January. 


High Profits for Raiders Can Hurt Shareholders 
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W all Street Bemoans a 
New ‘Greenmail’ Season 


By NATHANIEL C. NASH 

Washington 

U ■ THOUGHT greenmail was dead,” said 
Martin Upton of Wachtd, Upton Rosen & 
H Katz recently. “Now all of a sudden it is 
■ bade, alive and well” 

Mr. WachteL the well-kno wn takeover lawyer, 
was noting a remarkable comeback. It is one that 
has rendered distinctly uneasy people who are 
concerned about small stockholders’ interests, 
such as pension-fund managers. 

Greenmail, a takeover defense crafted by man¬ 
agements to buy-out corporate raiders, is'Wall 
Street’s appellation for corporate blackmaiL 
Some analysts say the tactic, which involves a 
raider’s agreement to sell bade a block of a com¬ 
pany's stock at a premium, then abandon a hos¬ 
tile takeover attempt, is resurgent because man¬ 
agements can package buyout offers in -a way 
that protects them from further raids. 


But others note that the uncertainty in the 
takeover markets created by the Ivan F. Boesky 
insider-trading scandal is giving raiders an in¬ 
centive to strike deals, take their profits and run. 
In last week's developments in the widening Boe¬ 
sky affair, a former banker at Lazartf Frferes, 
Robert M. Winds, who exchanged tips on take¬ 
overs with Dennis B. Levine, the investment 
banker now cooperating with authorities after 
being caught in his own insider trading scheme, 
and Randall D. Cecola, formerly a Lazard ana¬ 
lyst, pleaded guilty to four and two criminal. 
counts, respectively. 

From the speculator’s point of view, there are 
distinct attractions to greenmail For one thing, 
the legal profits of the practice can be much 
higher than the illegal earnings of insider trad¬ 
ing. In no fewer than five hostile takeover bids 
since early November, millions were made. 

After owning 11.5 percent of Goodyear stock 
“ for a few weeks, for example. Sir Jaates^ Gold¬ 
smith agreed to sell his Goodyear holdings to the 


^ a nrice’ equivalent to a S93 million 
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Revlon accepted what many call grwjtnau, 

making a million profit in selling his G 

lette holdings to the company- 
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for anundlsclosed profit was enucizedas gree^ 
mail, as was the Belzberg famHy s «7 mmiw. 
prom from selling its &oklin£in“rpora 
Son back to the Chicago maker of building wa 
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H. Ross Rerot's Class E hqUBnp at ft prewwm 
above the market Is being labeled greenmail by 
investors not offered the same price. 

“The profits of greenmail are absolutdy im¬ 
mense, and the use of it is going to mushroomin 
the future,” predicted Mark D. Lebow.a partner 
at Coudert Brothers in New Yoric Coudert repre¬ 
sents Smith Barney In a lawsmt filed earlier this 


Goodyear stock plummeted 
after the British financier abandoned his attempt 
to wrest control of the nation’s largest tire 
maker. 

A Self-Correcting Phenomenon 

Greenmail was brought in check after Its last 
vogue when large shareholders like pension 
funds, with the concurrence of the Securities and 
E xchang e Commission, asserted in 1982 and 1983 
that offering a premium price to only one large 
shareholder discriminated against other inves¬ 
tors. Congress threatened to pass legislation ban¬ 
ning such transactions; institutional investors 
threatened to sell off the stock of any company 
that agreed to pay greenmail 
Managements, meanwhile, found that paying 
greenmail could be counterproductive. “If you 
took Boone Pickens out, you got Carl Icahn; and 
if you took Saul Steinberg out, you got Irwin 
Jacdbs,” said one pension-fund manager, refer¬ 
ring to four of the most prominent corporate 
raiders. “It was just too costly.” 

Today's greenmail has a different (ace. In the 
process of fighting it, companies often agree to 
major restructurings of their operations and 
take on large amounts of debt, which can make 
them less attractive candidates for other take¬ 
over attempts. Moreover, the typical buyout 
price is closer to the prevailing market price. 

' But critics note that the market price of a tar¬ 
get company's stock is still inflated by a hostile 
tender offer, and that after the announcement of 
a greenmail ag reement the market price gen¬ 
erally plunges. With inquiries centering on the 
excesses of corporate raiders, money managers 
who oversee large pension funds are concerned 
, that inquiries will center on the abuses of take¬ 
over tactics rather than of defensive ones. There 
t is a point to their concern. ‘ 
r Senator William Proxmire,the incoming chair- 
, man of the Senate Banking Committee, for exam¬ 

ple, has promised to come down hard on hostile 
1 - takeovers. His top aide, Kenneth McLean, said 
the Senator Is also concerned about the abuses of 
= greenmail “I don’t think Prox would be inter- 
» ested in acting an greenmail in an isolated piece 
b of legislation," he said. “It would have to be part 
i- ofa larger package to curb takeover abuses.” 

s At the S.E.C, meanwhile, officials say the 
agency has not yet focused on the issue. “We saw 
k how the market corrected itself for greenmail a 
fewyearsago* ’ cm saht ‘'We ( wfllhave to look at 
e , it again to see how It will react this time.” 


Now a Critic Seeks Better Testing 





Pentagon Tightens Its Buying Rules 


Defense I mage/Arnold Mefcner 


By JOHN H. CUSHMAN Jr. 

Washington 

F OUR times in six years, the Pentagon has 

changed the nameplates on the offices in 

which decisions about weapon purchases 
are made. The latest procurement czar, 
Richard Godwin, a former Bechtel Corporation 
executive who was sworn in this fall, holds a 
newly created title. Under Secretary of Defense 
for Acquisition. He will be dealing with a system 
of developing and buying arms that has been al¬ 
tered dramatically in the years since the Reagan 
Administration’s .defense buildup began. 

Dozens of changes — intended to drive down 
prices, increase weapons reliability, speed up re¬ 
search and development, punish fraud and lend 
stability to roller-coaster production cycles, to 
name just a few goals — are being digested. Now 
many experts are hoping for a respite from re¬ 
form, so die military-industrial complex can ab¬ 
sorb the changes. 

Experts say more than 4,000 laws govern how 
the Federal Government buys goods and serv- 
• ices, and most of them apply to the Pentagon. If 
further change is needed, they say, it is to sim¬ 
plify the procurement code; But Senator Carl 
Levin, a Michigan Democrat on the Armed Serv¬ 
ices Committee and the Government Operations 
Committee, says change is still needed in at least 
one area, to tighten standards for testing weap¬ 
ons, in realistic combat environments. 

The aerospace Industry, meanwhile, is l ook in g 
with alarm at a set of reforms, promulgated by 
the Pentagon this month, that change the formu¬ 
las used to calculate profits on military con¬ 
tracts. Last week, the General Accounting Office, 
an auditing arm of Congress, published a study 


contending that companies are allowed to make 
much greater profits on military work, than in 
commercial sales. A group of aerospace con¬ 
cerns is telling die Pentagon that their review of 
the new rules forecasts much lower profits than 
the Pentagon intended. 

What have the reformers accomplished? 
Competition. Especially in the Navy, but 
throughout the military services, the idea that 
arms should be bought only after competition 
among suppliers is in vogue. In 1986, for the first 
time, the Navy spent more than half its annual 
procurement budget tills way. 

A Battle Won 

Rear Adm. Stuart Platt, the service's advocate 
general, says the battle to make competition the 
norm has been won. Admiral Platt expects New¬ 
port News Shipbuilding to bid on construction of 
a Trident nuclear submarine, a move that would 
be a landmark because of the project's size and 
complexity. In the past, only General Dynamics 
sought tiie contracts, buttling 13 of the ships in 
the Electric Boat yard in Groton, Conn. 

Pro to t y pe s . The idea, proposed by the Packard 
commission on defense management, is to make 
bidders actually build one or two of the weapons 
for testing, to see whether It Is an improvement 
on what is already In use, and whether it outper¬ 
forms other models in competition. 

The Air Force’s $35 bflbon plan to buy a new 
Advanced Tactical Fighter is following this ac¬ 
quisition model, at a cost of hundreds of millkms 
to the teams of aerospace companies contending 
for the prize, one headed by the Lockheed Corpo¬ 
ration and the other by the Northrop Corporation. 
The Defease Advanced Research Projects Agen¬ 
cy, which superrises much of the more Innova¬ 
tive research at the Pentagon, is also adopting 


the method. But prototyping does not at 
work. The disastrous Sergeant York antiair 
gun, canceled last year, was developed that \ 
Mbltlyear Procurement. Like anything 
weapons are cheaper when purchased in qi 
ty. The Peatagonhas been seeking to award 
tracts over several years, instead of one vea 
tune. Congress has directed the Pentam 
spofcd no less thanlO percent of its procure 
^S 8Ct J5 r J ni ? l ^ ar attracts- The Pent 
l 989 itlrinhav * saved* 

lien by awardmg long-term contracts. 

But ^ military cannot always prove tl 

wQl save money this wav. The gad ran 
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To ° often, experts say, mflitai 
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When the Boss Is Unbearable 


As business 
pressures mount, 
so do complaints 
about bad bosses 
- the weak, willful, 
or devious. 

By DANIEL GOLEMAN 
UR|Y boss ruled like a dicia- 








was a problem with the boss.*’ Other 
studies show that problems with the 
boss are causing increased stress and-' 
eroding workers’ health. 

At the same time, the bosses them¬ 
selves are realizing the severity of 
the situation. “More managers are 
feeling they need help to do their jobs 
better," said Mr. Boyatzis. And some 
companies are offering that help, as 
employees struggle with ways to deal 
with their bad bosses. 

What’s bad about a bad boss is diffi¬ 
cult to describe. The species come in 
so many varieties. Good basses, ex¬ 
perts say, are a more uniform lot: 
Typically, they know the company's 
business and perform their assigned 


who dealt with him remember him 
literally foaming at the mouth during 
some encounters. Associates also 
said he blurred the line between busi¬ 
ness and personal dealings; one 
financial man said he quit after being 
asked to arrange personal loans for 
Mr. Bhihdorn. 

And then there was Henry Ford. As 
has been amply documented, Mr. 
Ford was both a genius and a mon¬ 
ster. He was widely regarded by 
those who knew him as cold-hearted 
and rapacious. He turned his succes¬ 
sion into some sort of cruel and un- 
- winnable game, in which he plotted 
against his only son, Edsel, and delib¬ 
erately kept him an underling. 


by Mr. Lombardo and Morgan W. 
McCall, a colleague at the Center for 
Creative Leadership — of 400 execu¬ 
tives at eight large corporations. As 
part of the study, highly successful 
executives, all among the top 100 
managers In their corporations, were 
interviewed about key events in their 
careers and the roles bosses had 
played.. 

Hie most frequently mentioned vil¬ 
lain was the "snake-in-the-grass” 
boss, tme who lacks basic integrity. 
Such bosses, said the managers, lie, 
fail to keep their word, and otherwise 
cannot be trusted. 

"One boss was as ruthless as J.R. 
Ewing," said Mr. Lombardo, refer¬ 
ring to the mean and powerful oil 







chine had been left on overnight, and 
he hit the roof." said Ms. Mardiaj. 
“When his secretary came in, he 
started yelling, blaming her for 
things she hadn't done. 1 stood up for 
her. For weeks after that, he wouldn't 
speak to me. When I finally went to 
talk to him, he said, ‘You've made my 
staff lose respect for me.* I told him I 
couldn’t exist in that closed, lying en¬ 
vironment, even though top manage¬ 
ment had assured me I would be 
promoted to his level in six months. 1 
quit.” 

The tale told by Ms. Marchaj, now a 
stress-management consultant at 
Northampton Wellness Associates in 
Northampton, Mass., is an old one: 
the unbearable boss who makes life 
miserable for subordinates. 

Bad bosses have been around since 
long before Ebenezer Scrooge, but 
these days, the grumbling about them 
at the year-end office party may be 
getting louder. 

Younger employees, especially pro¬ 
fessionals, are less inclined than past 
generations of workers to be cowed 
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Henry Ford in 1938 

into silence. They tend to jump 
around from job to job more than 
workers have in the past This means 
they are less afraid to leave a bad 
situation, but it also means they meet 
up with more bosses — some of whom 
are bound to be intolerable. 

At the same time, the frantic 
merger activity, increased competi¬ 
tion and widespread cutbacks of the 
business world have created an air of 
ruthlessness toward employees, 
some of whom feel newly vulnerable 
because of the weakened conditions 
of the once-mighty labor unions in 
this country. The resulting edginess 
among managers and distrust among 
workers adds up to a high-pressure 
environment that helps to spawn bad 
bosses. 

"Yearly surveys since 1979 show a 
steady erosion in workers' respect for 
their bosses," said Richard Boyatzis, 
a psychologist and president of 
McBer, a management consulting 
firm hi Boston. “More than half of 
those in a recent national survey said 
they could improve their productivity 
by 20 percent if working conditions 
were better. And the main reason the 
workers gave for being underutilized 


ta*ks.-At the same time they help em¬ 
ployees grow, give credit where it is 
due, dole out criticism where it is 
needed, and create an atmosphere in 
which it is easy to talk. 

“A key sign of a good boss is that he 
recognizes how the power difference 
can distort communications with his 
subordinates," said Harry Levinson, 
a psychoanalyst who heads the Levin¬ 
son Institute, a consulting firm in Bel¬ 
mont. Mass. 

Bad bosses, on the other hand, 
seem to exhibit an endless array of 
negative traits. Some are devious, 
egotistical or pompous. Others are in¬ 
competent or reluctant to be bosses 
at all — they try instead to be friends 
with their employees. A number of in¬ 
tolerable bosses come with more than 
one of these failings. 

What's more, bad bossing does not 
always mean bad business sense. 
Fortune magazine occasionally as¬ 
sembles lists of the nation’s “tough¬ 
est** bosses — top-level managers 
who may terrorize their employees 
but who are smart enough to stay 
atop successful companies. In retro¬ 
spect, in fact, it is clear that Amer¬ 
ica’s corporate history includes some 
illustrious giants of the breed. 

Juan Trtppe, the pioneer founder of 
Pan American World Airways, was a 
classic autocrat who rarely would 
praise subordinates and had no trou¬ 
ble summarily dismissing employees 
who rubbed him the wrong way. The 
older he got, it seemed, the more 
mean-spirited and capricious he be¬ 
came. He stubbornly refused to 
anoint a successor, and several ef¬ 
forts to depose him were thwarted. 
Consequently, the few capable people 
under him left 

The autocratic style of Mr. Trippe, 
who died in 1981, was so strong that 
those executives remaining at the 
company found it tough to shake his 
legacy and to prepare the company 
for the rigors of deregulation. 

Charles Revson, who headed Rev¬ 
lon, was another legendary dictator 
— a ruthless, crude, arbitrary whip- 
cracker, who nevertheless was con¬ 
sidered a magnetic character and 
creative genius. Under his rule, para¬ 
noia prevailed. Employees used to 
refer to him as El Exigente. He was 
nearly maniacal in expecting perfec¬ 
tion of everyone. Once, annoyed by an 
employee's facial mole, he tirelessly 
badgered the man to undergo plastic 
surgery. 

The late Mr. Revson's employees 
were rarely told that they did a good 
job. and almost every upper-echelon 
executive eventually was dismissed 
by him. As one of them once put it. 
“he chewed up executives the way 
some people chew vitamins.” 

Charles G. Bluhdorn, the mercurial 
empire builder who transformed a 
tiny Michigan auto parts company 
into (Hilt and Western Industries, a 
multibillion-dollar conglomerate, 
could hold his own with anyone in the 
archives of abrasive bosses. Under¬ 
lings complained that Mr. Bluhdorn, 
who died three years ago, was a re¬ 
mote, aloof chief executive, quick to 
criticize. He was known to bully peo¬ 
ple in meetings, had an. explosive 
temper: He would go into wild and 
seemingly irrational rages. People 


• His grandson, Henry Fofd 2d, who 
eventually did head the company for 
34 years, learned well from the 
founder. He developed a well-oiled 
penchant for running through senior 
executives. According to Robert 
Lacey's recent book, “Ford." the 
younger Ford would say to himself in 
the morning as he shaved, "I am the 
king, and die king can do no wrong." 

The odds are that there will be a 
troublesome boss at some point in 
most everyone's job history — though 
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the intolerable traits may be less dra¬ 
matic than those associated with the 
likes of Mr. Ford and Mr. Revson. 

In one study of successful execu¬ 
tives, close to three-quarters had at 
least one boss in their past that they 
found unbearable. 

“Over the course of a 40-year cor¬ 
porate career, the average person 
changes jobs every three to seven 
years," said Michael Lombardo, a re¬ 
search psychologist at the Center for 
Creative Leadership in Greensboro. 
N.C For those on the fast track, the 
job-hopping rate is closer to every 
two years, he adds. That means an ex¬ 
ecutive who rises quickly to the top 
may have more than 20 bosses over 
the course of a career. “Among those 
8 to 20 bosses, there are bound to be 
some pretty terrible (Hies,” Mr. Lom¬ 
bardo said. 

But “terrible” or "intolerable" is 
sometimes in the eye of the beholder. 
Psychologists point out, for example, 
that often an assessment of a boss is 
influenced by an employee’s child¬ 
hood family relationships. 

“Our earliest experiences with our 
parents are repeated in our subse¬ 
quent relationships with authority,” 
said Mr. Levinson. 

Whatever the reason, workers often 
give different quality ratings to the 
same bosses. In one study, one-fifth of 
the bosses voted “best" shared haws 
with those perceived to be the worsL 
The good bosses, however, had 
enough strengths to offset their 
flawed traits. One tyrant, for in¬ 
stance. was credited with being ari 
especially valuable teacher. 

Perhaps the most complete tax¬ 
onomy to date of intolerable bosses 
comes from a 1983 study — conducted 
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JStaiKtourin any.way ..These types rel¬ 
ish power, and abuse it freely. In one 
case, says Mr. Lombardo, such a boss 
pressured an employee for such un¬ 
reasonable levels of performance 
that the worker had a nervous break¬ 
down. 

Next in frequency was the heel- 
grinder boss, one with no respect 
whatsoever for employees. Such 
bosses belittle, demean and humiliate 
those beneath them, and will, for in¬ 
stance, fiercely criticize an employee 
in front of a group. 

The egotist was almost as unpopu¬ 
lar as the heel-grinder in Mr. Lom¬ 
bardo’s study. These bosses take the 
pompous attitude that only they know 
the right answers. One of them, for in¬ 
stance, played a ruthless game in 
• which he would pose a problem, criti¬ 
cize everyone’s responses, then 
present the one solution he had in 
mind from the start. 

Tied with the egotist was the dodg¬ 
er, a boss who avoids taking any re¬ 
sponsibility at all. One executive re¬ 
called a boss who went so far as to an¬ 
nounce that he would make a decision 
only if he were forced to do so. 

Such bosses “want to be liked," 
said George Klemp, a psychologist at 
Charles River Consultants in Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. They do not want to 
confront any work problems head-on. 

If an employee is not performing 
well because of family troubles, for 
example, says Mr. Klemp, bosses 
who are dodgers "will just say, T un¬ 
derstand you have troubles at home.’ 
But it's important for a good man¬ 
ager to go on and say, ‘but how are 
you going to get your job done?*" 

After the dodger, the executives 
disliked the incompetent boss most — 
someone who does not know what he 
is doing, but will never admit it. The 
typical case involves an executive 
who excels in a technical skill, and is 
thus promoted to a managerial posi¬ 
tion for which he has not been pre¬ 
pared — a predicament known as the 
Peter Principle. 

Appearances can be deceiving, 
however, when it comes to the prob¬ 
lem of incompetency, says Stuart 
Margulies, a New York City psycholo¬ 
gist and corporate consultant. Some¬ 
times a seemingly bumbling, infuriat¬ 
ing boss is deeply engaged in other 
matters that can make his decisions 
look irrational. 

“Most bosses have hidden priori¬ 
ties that they rarely share with any 
but the most trusted subordinates," 
he said. So what looks like incompe¬ 
tency may actually be something else 
altogether — a deep-seated rivalry or 
an intense involvement in company 
politics. 

Mr. Margulies provides an exam¬ 
ple from h is own experience: “A 
manager competing with the head of 
another department asked a subordi¬ 
nate to shop for a new computer sys¬ 
tem. The subordinate selected a sys¬ 
tem that was better than any. But 
using it would mean that die depart¬ 
ment's system would combine with 
that of his boss’s rival and that the 
boss would lose some control to the 
rival. The boss refected the system 
for what seemed like completely arbi¬ 
trary reasons. But he had his own 
good ones." 


■ OPEC’s a g ree me nt to slash output 
by 7 percent in. the first half of 1987 
sent oil prices above $17 a baiTel for 
the first time since September. 

OPEC’s target is $18 a barrel, but 
most analysts say the. spurt in prices 
was an overreactian {o the OPEC 
agreement Reached after two weeks 
of disharmonious talks led by RiJ- 
wanu Lukman, Nigeria’s oil minister 
and the chairman of OPEC, the 
agreement requires all members ex¬ 
cept Iraq to cut production. More sig¬ 
nificantly, it requires them to adhere 
to a price system for crude products 
that analysts say will not likely be fol¬ 
lowed. Other OPEC agreements have 
faiied as members — fearful of losing 
revenues — cheated bn.quotas or un¬ 
dercut pricing agreements. 

The effect of any increase on heat¬ 
ing oil and gasoline prices remains 
uncertain, however, because those re¬ 
fined products often do not respond 
until crude prices stabilize. But most 
analysts expect at least slight in¬ 
creases, at the pump, possibly damp¬ 
ening Americans' new-found enthu¬ 
siasm for driving. 

Durable goods orders "soared 5.9 
percent in November. That would or¬ 
dinarily be hailed as a strong gain, 
but analysts generally discounted it 
because it was skewed by big mili¬ 
tary orders and a last-minute rush to 
order goods before the new, less 
favorable tax law goes into effect 
Overall, they say, durables remain 
sluggish. ... Despite a last-minute 
buying surge, Christmas retail sales 
probably were just barely even with 
last year’s. 

The stock market was active at the 
start of a holiday-shortened week, as 
investors acted to settle their portfo¬ 
lios before the end of the year and the 
arrival of the new tax law. But Friday 
lived up to its reputation as the slow¬ 
est trading day of the year. The Dow 
Jones industrial average closed the 
week at 1,'930.40, up 1.58. Credit mar¬ 
kets were quiet 

UAL will buy HUton International 
and its 88 hotels from Transworld for 
just under $1 billion. Transworld had 
agreed to sell Hilton to KLM, but the 
Dutch airline withdrew, and UAL, the 
parent of United Air Lines, stepped 
in. Analysts worry that despite UAL’s 
strategy for complete service for. 
travelers — it also owns Hertz — the 
company may be biting off more than 
it can chew. 

Japan approved a budget that in¬ 
cludes virtually no growth. That 
could mean that its promises to the 
United States to expand its economy 
cannot be fulfilled. The United States 
has hoped that greater Japanese 
growth, which a more generous 
budget might have fostered, would 
spur domestic consumption and more 
purchases of American goods. Japan, 
meanwhile, said its budget surplus 
contracted a bit in November. 

Japan offered $62 bUHon in loans to 
the International Monetaiy Fund and 
the World Bank for loans to develop¬ 
ing nations. 

Greyhound is leaving the bus busi¬ 
ness, citing its lack of profitability. 
The company, which in recent years 
has expanded into consumer prod- 
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ucts, financial services and other non¬ 
bus operations, will sell the bus line 
for $350 million to a group of inves¬ 
tors that include the former chief ex¬ 
ecutive of Trailways. 

Republic of New York Is buying 
WOliamsburgh Savings Bank for 
about $80. million, marking the first 
acquisition of a savings bank by a 
commercial bank in New York. Wil- 
liamsburgh has been floundering, and 
most analysts viewed a rescue by Re¬ 
public as an excellent deal. 

Samuel Belzberg offered to buy two 
Canadian subsidiaries of GTE; and 
said Sprint, GTE’s kmg-distanace 
subsidiary, should be spun off to 
shareholders. But GTE’s chairman, 
Theodore F. Brophy, scoffed at the 
(dan. Mr. Belzberg owns a big stake In 
GTE, and some analysts speculated 
that bis offer is a ploy to try to en¬ 
hance the value of his holdings. 

The Fed plana to waft until April to 
decide whether banks will be allowed 
to expand their abilities to underwrite 
commercial paper. A Fed ruling has 
been anxiously awaited — a number 
of big commercial banks have ap¬ 
plied for underwriting permission — 
but the delay is not expected to have a 
big impact, especially in light of a 
Federal appeals court ruling that 
sanctioned Bankers Trust’s activities 
in commercial paper. 

Merrill Lynch switched signals and 
said it would convert its real estate 
operations into a limited partnership 
rather than sell them. Analysis say 
tbe partnership, of which Merrill will 
retain control, would be more profit¬ 
able than an outright sale. Separate¬ 
ly, Merrill said it would close its infor¬ 
mation center in Grand Central, cit¬ 
ing new space restrictions. 

The F.T.C. is investigating what it 
called -possibly illegal stock pur¬ 
chases by six investment firms an be¬ 
half of clients who were planning hos¬ 
tile takeovers. The F.T.C. claims that 
such stock purchases, which would 
allow a raider to circumvent S.E.C. 
requirements on notices of stock pur¬ 
chases, contribute to the excessive 
manipulation of the markets. 
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The New York Stock Exchange 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 26,1986 

(ConsoSdated) 

Company Sates Last NetCfmg 

AT4T- 15,083^00 25% - % 

CmwE-12^50,700 34 - % 

Nsvistr- 8,011,600 4% 

Am Exp-*7,276,000 58% - % 

USX- 7,227,300 21% - % 

IBM- 5,477,800 122 - 3% 

ScalEd-5^94^00 35 + % 

Exxon-5^17,200 . 73% + % 

Njrnex-x4.494.100 67 + % 

GMot. 3,790.700 67% + % 

Goodyr_ 3,389,100 41% 

MoWI- 3,274,900 40% 

Merck- 3^46^00 129 +12% 

BelfAtl-x3£34,40O 70% - 1% 

FordM- 3,223,700 57% - % 

MARKET DIARY Last Prev. 

week week 
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Totaf issues-—2,210 2£44 
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New Lows _- £2 144 
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WEEK’S MARKET AVERAGES 
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New York Stock Exchange 
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200.0 -4.75 
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The American Sto ck Exchange 
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Fear of Blacks, Fear of Crime 


It's very easy to spot a black person in this 
neighborhood, and whenever J see one, I know he's 
up to no good. They come in the neighborhood and 
rob everybody. It's a known fact Thai’s why every¬ 
body has a thing about them. 

That’s how a construction woiicer named 
Jimmy, from Howard Beach, Queens, tried to ex¬ 
plain why a gang of teen-agers armed with bats and 
clubs last week chased and beat three blacks whose 
only apparent offense was to walk through his 
neighborhood. 

. The same crude presumption — that blackness 
indicates criminality — haunts the trial of Bernhard 
Goetz, who claims self-defense for shooting down 
four young blacks on a subway train. The presump¬ 
tion recently led a Louisiana sheriff to order depu¬ 
ties to stop and question all blacks on sight, and it 
produced furious debate in Washington, D.C. over 
whether local stores, fearing robbery, should refuse 
to admit black men. Signs on the doors of small 
shops on the upper East Side of Manhattan — "Men 
by appointment only" — also mask the ugly ques¬ 
tion: Shouldn’t one assume that black men are up to 
no good? 


Many whites would answer yes, observing that 
blacks, especially young black men, commit more 
than, their share of crime. National surveys esti¬ 
mate that blacks commit robbery at a rate 10 times 
that of whites. Yet blacks cannot be faulted for de¬ 
nouncing the automatic assumption that the poten¬ 
tial victim’s viewpoint is the only one. What about 
the vast, innocent majority of blacks? Why should- 


Letters 


It Takes More Than Poverty to Make Criminals 


n’t they be able to shop where they want, hail cabs 
and walk city streets, even in Howard Beach? Why 
must millions pay for the sins of a few? 

' The issue engages a classic dilemma of utilitar¬ 
ianism versus individual rights: At what point, if 
ever, should needs of the community as a whole be 
allowed to harm an innocent minority? John Rawls, 
the philosopher, suggests one widely respected an¬ 
swer: No one ought to endorse a social order that he 
could not accept if he were in the shoes of the most 
disadvantaged. 

Who, then, is more disadvantaged, the innocent 
white subjected to crime and fear of crime, or the 
innocent black forced into humiliating inconven¬ 
ience and heightened risk of violence from mis¬ 
taken acts of self defense? 

The innocent potential victim of crime has 
more options for protection against burglary and 
robbery — guards, locks, dogs, alarms and buzzers, 
legitimate community organizing. Innocent victims 
of discrimination based on popular fear can do little 
but submit. There is no reason to choose: Discrimi¬ 
nation, cumulatively, can be as poisonous as mug¬ 
ging or burglary. Both kinds of pain diminish the ci¬ 
vility of modem life. 

There is no remedy, only an approach, the one 
suggested by John Rawls. It’s not hard for blacks to 
put themselves in the shoes of fearful shopkeepers 
and citizens; they are, too often, fearful citizens 
. themselves. Fearful whites need to put themselves 
in the shoes of innocent blacks. Doing so will not dis- 
* sipate the reasons for fear, but it can steadily in¬ 
spire the understanding and reason that-keep fear 
in its place. 


To the Editor: 

For me, Don WydifTs “How Many 
Larry Davises?" (Tte Editorial 
Notebook, Dec. 13) served only as a 
symbol of sociological myopia. Mr. 
Wycliff s statement, “The need to do 
something about such young men is a 
concern now," demonstrates the view 
of the after-the-fact crowd that read¬ 
ily expresses dismay and frustration 
at seemingly unpreventable criminal 
acts. 

Much of my difficulty in understand¬ 
ing Mr. WyclifTs view — that military 
service and the Job Corps are accept¬ 
able solutions for young black men 
who behave as their own worst ene¬ 
mies — was that on one hand he looks 
at these young black men as victims of 
broken families, and on the other, he 
implies they are psychological pow- 
derkegs waiting to explode. In my 
view, neither military service nor the 
Job Corps is an effective solution to a 
continuing social problem. 

While crime is widely thought a re¬ 
sult of poverty, economic status is by 
no means the only reason for crime. 
Other conditions recognized as affect¬ 
ing the amount and type of crime are 
size and density of population, age, 
sex, and stability of population. More¬ 
over, factors that are of great impor¬ 
tance in one situation may be of little 
importance in another. 

No longer do competent criminolo¬ 
gists or knowledgeable commenta¬ 
tors seek to explain or lay blame on a 
single cause of crime. Instead, they 
seek to find and express logical theo¬ 
ries that will help explain die largest 
number of cases or to point out the 


characteristics that are significantly 
more common among criminals than 
noncriminals. 

Therefore, no worthy student of the 
causes of crime will attribute this 
behavioral defect to one racial group. 
To do so is as inane as the proposition 
that oil lawbreakers have a genetic 
propensity for criminal behavior, are 
psychotic or illiterate. 

What social inequities create a Jean 
Harris, a Buddy Jacobson? Or on a 
lower social stratum, a David Berko- 
witz? It is clearly evident that violent 
crime transcends ethnic boundaries. 

If indeed being a product of a broken 
home serves as a catalyst tor black- 
on-black homicides to be the leading 
cause of death for black men between 
15 and 24, then placing these potential 
Larry Davises In the military only en¬ 
hances the destructive ability once the 
fuse is lighted. The Job Corps only 
moves the problem to another loca¬ 
tion. Or are we talking about safe¬ 
guarding oily New York City? 

The difficulty in understanding and 
effectively dealing with the causes of 
■ crime and delinquency has been the 
continued reliance on a particular 
theory of prevention and treatment 
Current sociological needs call for 
identification and individualized, not 
mass, treatment They also call for 
social measures to cement and pre¬ 
serve the nuclear family, not destroy 
it That is if we are to prevent a legion 
of Larry Davises from roaming our 
streets. Harmeen Rowe 

Secy., Waltkill Branch N-AA.CP. 

Wallkill Correctional Facility 
WaUkill, N.Y., Dec. 14, 1986 


T wo Republicans 

Two remarkable Republicans are leaving the 
Senate in a few days. Barry Goldwater of Arizona 
departs after 30 years and one hopeless campaign 
for the White House. Charles Mathias of Maryland 
goes after 18 years as a Senator following another, 
eight years in the House. One has tong been thought 
of as the Republicans’ Mr. Conservative, the other 
as a leader among liberal Republicans, but such 
easy labels dd them little ■ justice. Whatever their 
differences in’stance, the essential qualities of both 
men are the same: integrity and sendee. 

Barry Goldwater is known far and wide, dating 
from the 1964 Presidential race. A resounding fail¬ 
ure at the time, it eventually marked a political 
turning point. His bitter battle for the nomination, 
against Nelson Rockefeller and their party’s long- 
dominant East Coast establishment, cast him as a 
fire-breathing reactionary. But after his landslide 
loss to Lyndon Johnson, he came to be seen as prin¬ 
cipled rather than dogmatic. Gradually, he gained 
respect across the political spectrum — notably 
when he tore into President Nixon on Watergate. 

His most visible legislative efforts have been in 
military affairs. An Air Force general himself, he 
has chaired the Armed Services Committee for the 
' last six years, recently provoking President Reagan 
and the Pentagon as much as he supported them 
earlier. Less visibly, he became a solid, sensible 
spokesman for the rights of the individual, for get- 


The Firepower of Kindness 


ting the Government off people's backs. His sharp 
tongue may not be sharp enough for 1980’s style 
conservatives, but.they give him the credit he de¬ 
serves for blazing their trail. 

Charles Mathias is less widely known—and, in¬ 
cidentally, not known anywhere as Charles. He’s 
“Mac." First elected to the House in 1960 and to the 
Senate in 1968, he has been at odds with most of his 
party from the start. He made President Nixon’s 
“enemies” list Fellow Republicans blocked him 
from chairing Judiciary when they won control of 
the Senate in 1980. He cast the only Republican vote 
against confirming Chief Justice Rehnquist. 

But Mac Mathias’s contribution to the nation’s 
welfare transcends party politics. Even as a mem¬ 
ber of Republican congressional minorities, he en¬ 
graved his name on a roll of honor for legislation 
supporting civil and individual rights. Mike Mans¬ 
field, when he was Senate Democratic Leader, once 
called him “the conscience of the Senate.” The 
great civil rights enactments of the 1960’s and the 
campaign reforms of the 1970’s owe much to his 
initiative and persuasiveness. 

Senator Mathias’s manner is as mellow as 
Senator Goldwater’s is acerbic, and on many issues, 
they lean in opposite directions. But, despite their 
differences, both are Republicans, both are men of 
principle and each, from his own direction, has 
served party and nation With distinction. 


Come Out of That TV and Meet the Voter 


To the Editor: 

Bob Graham’s Dec. 11 Op-Ed arti¬ 
cle on the candidate’s campaign 
shows one state’s evolving election 
experience. White Florida may be 
focusing on the glitz and blitz of tele¬ 
vision to conduct campaigns, there 
are still places in this country where 
the people do control the process and 
the media have not encroached on an 
influential electorate. 

Although the second smallest state 
might not be typical, a 1984 race for 
an at-large Congressional seat in 
Delaware convinced me that old- 
fashioned electioneering still thrives. 
To me, as a campaign press secre¬ 
tary for the Republican candidate in 
that race, it was clear that Delaware 
voters, much to their satisfaction, had 
their politicians at their beck and calL 
We participated in more than 25 de¬ 
bates, candidates’ forums and town 
meetings throughout the state, and 
often gave up to three major 
speeches in the course of one day. Al¬ 
though the schedule was grueling, by 
engaging in the political process to 
such an extent, my candidate and her 
opponent submitted voluntarily to the 
close and careful scrutiny of voters. 
Our television advertising, while a 
factor in fund raising and outreach, 
was not the campaign’s focal point 
Perhaps Delaware is old-fashioned. 
But if Florida’s experience repre¬ 
sents the bellwether, I say, let’s hang 
on to tradition. Neither the people nor 



the politicians profit from this cam¬ 
paign mass marketing, reminiscent 
of so many toy commercials at 
Christmas. If politicians are to be 
sold to us as taUangdoDs; voters want 
to know at least whether or not bat¬ 
teries are included. 

We elect our representatives to ad¬ 
dress our problems as real people. 
To do that, the politicians must learn 
the political will of their constituents, 
not by polls and ratings, hut by 
listening. Television campaigns don’t 
fit the bflL As even a child knows, 
the television only talks; it doesn’t 
listen. robin Stevens Payes 

Silver Spring, Md., Dec. 12, 1986 


Bring Back R.O.T.C. 

To the Editor: 

In the context of the nxxM shootout 
between Larry Davis and the New 

York City police, Don Wycliff speajf 
of domestic consequences of 
elimination of the mditaiyjj™ 
under the pressure of anti-Vietnam 
War sentiment in this country: tne 
lost opportunity for low-income mi¬ 
nority youth to break away ftymu* 
restricting circumstances of ttveir 
lives, and the crime, violence, unrest 
and disorder that arise when these 
young people have nothing but such 
circumstances in prospect 
The military draft was not the only 
opportunity lost to minority youth as 
a result of antiwar sentiment, how¬ 
ever: Reserve Officers Training 
Corps programs on campuses also 
wont into decline and the financial aid 
and career opportunities that went 
with them.. 

The absence of R.O.T.C. programs 
is especially to be remarked at the 
four-year colleges that form part of 
the City University of New York. 
These 11 colleges have a combined 
"enrollment of about 106,000 students, 
half of them black or Hispanic and 
three-quarters dependent upon finan¬ 
cial aid. Some among the City Univer¬ 
sity students qualified to enroll in 
R.O.T.G would do so if the programs 
were easily accessible; yet according 
to Peterson's Annual Guide for 1986, 
only one of the colleges, the John Jay 
College of Criminal Justice, has an 
R.O.T.G program available for its 
6,000 students. 

The City University prides itself on 
the educational opportunities it af¬ 
fords minority youth. It should ex¬ 
pand those opportunities by including 
R.O.T.G at its four-year colleges, as a 
number of traditional black colleges, 
including such schools as Howard 
University and Tuskegee Institute, 
have done. Bruce E. Newung 
N ew York, Dec. 14,1986 
The writer is an associate professor 
of economics at the City College. 


The Gun Lobby’s Role 

To the Editor: 

I recognize that Don Wycliff in his 
Editorial Notebook of Dec. 13 meant 
only m consider the violence arid crime 
committed by blacks. Perhaps blacks 
do more than their share because of 
their hardships, but people of all races 
commit murder. I think the gun lobby 
cannot escape its responsibilities. 
Handguns along with rifles and shot¬ 
guns have caused many deaths. 

Mr. Wycliff also suggests we should 
revive compulsory military service. 
This cannot apply only to blades from 
fatherless families. It means eVery 
young man in the country would face 
giving, up a year or two of his life. 
Moreover^ themffitaryestablishment 
is not a reformatory. Its purpose is to 
train soldiers. 

I agree that the Job Corps could be 
' expanded, and it would be desirable 
to recreate the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, which gave young men the op¬ 
portunity to do useful service, learn 
discipline and also get an education. 
Congress should consider these sug¬ 
gestions. Margaret Hayes 

New York, Dec. 17,1986 


Iran, Farce and Marx Prague Loves Jazz, but Not Tax-Law Dodgers 


The best public document of the season — no 
blather about geostrategic politics — is the annual 
report published by Unicef, the United Nations Chil¬ 
dren's Fund. It shows that a pittance can save mil¬ 
lions of children in poorer countries. What’s more 
heartening, "The State of the World’s Children” re¬ 
ports that in the last year, countries poor and rich 
have united to save at least 1.5 million children by 
vaccines and hydration therapy. The target of total 
immunization by 1990 looks increasingly feasible. 

The weapons in this war are benign: Salt pack¬ 
ets to counter dehydration, and inexpensive-vac¬ 
cines to immunize children from their deadliest en¬ 
emies: measles, tetanus, whooping cough, polio, 
diphtheria and tuberculosis. According to James 
Grant, Unicef s director, doses of vaccine in 100 
poor countries have trebled in three years, from 125 
million to 377 million, and should reach a billion by 
decade’s end. 

How much difference a few years can make. In 
1983, only 2 percent of Egypt's mothers knew about 


oral hydration therapy, the simple technique of re¬ 
placing salts lost when children succumb to diar¬ 
rhea; now knowledge is near-universal and 13,000 
health workers are trained to combat this common 
killer. There's a multiplier in each success, as com¬ 
munities learn how to mobilize to save their chil¬ 
dren in countries as unlike one another as Turkey 
and Burkina Faso, Brazil and Bangladesh. 

When distress has a human face, it's possible to 
galvanize support — spectacularly, in the case of 
one-shot Live-Aid campaigns. Unicefs feat is to 
humanize development aid and get sustained sup¬ 
port. Even a cost-conscious American Congress 
came up with $75 million. Sure, there’s an element 
of showmanship in tugging at universal sentiments, 
but then the Children's Fund has something to show 
in results that everyone can grasp. That’s what 
gives firepower to kindness. Other, envious U.N. 
agencies would do well to consider the reason for 
Unicefs success: Tangible evidence that a practi¬ 
cal program gets results. 


To the Editor: 

Senator Ernest F. Hollings labels the 
Iran-contra affair President Reagan's 
Watergate (Op-Ed, Dec. 14), invoking 
“the adage that historical phenomena 
always happen twice — the first time 
as tragedy, the second time as farce.” 

That’s no adage; that's the opening 
of “The 18th Brumaire of Louis Bona¬ 
parte." an 1852 essay by Karl Marx. 

Marx actually wrote: “Hegel re¬ 
marks somewhere that all great, 
world-historical facts and personages 
occur, as it were, twice. He has for¬ 
gotten to add: the first time as trage¬ 
dy, the second as farce." 

A little farther on, Marx attempts to 
explain this, using a phrase dial should 
be noted by political scientists, as well 
as supporters of the Boston Red Sox 
and the New York Rangers: “The 
tradition of all the dead generations 
weighs like a nightmare on the brain of 
the living.” Ronald Blum 

New York, Dec 16, 1986 


To the Editor: 

To answer the question in the head¬ 
line of Kurt Vonnegut’s Dec 14 Op-Ed 
article, “Can’t Prague Leave Even 
Jazz Alone”: Not only do we leave it 
alone, but we also treasure it 

Jazz has been played, admired and 
loved in Czechoslovakia from the 
earliest days of its popularity in Eu¬ 
rope. This creation of the black peo¬ 
ple of the United States is celebrated 
through die many jazz festivals held 
throughout the year in my country. 
Even Radio Prague, our international 
ambassador, devotes many hours of 
air time to jazz. Jazz musicians, in¬ 
deed all of our people, meet freely 
with international visitors. Even Mr. 
Vonnegut mentions such meetings. 

The men of the Jazz Section, the 
“seven harmless and deUghtfulmem- 
bers,” as Mr. Vonnegut describes 
them, had apparently engaged in 
criminal activity by not paying their 
taxes. Every state has the obligation 


to all of its citizens to maintain law 
and order. Even lovers of jazz benefit 
from a peaceful society—we all do! 

As for' Mr. Vonnegut’s invitation 
“Come with me to Prague,” 1 would 
like to «*ay that anyone with good inten¬ 
tions Is more titan welcome. We must, 
however, advise anyone lacking good 
wOl and with a heart foU of hatred for 
our Czechoslovakia: Stay at home 
Mr. Voonegut’s reference to politi¬ 
cians and police behaving “like canni¬ 
bals,” and then calling them “cruel 
mutants bred in filth” is gratuitous 
and mean-hearted. Our politicians 
and police are part erf the same people 
who are buikting up Prague, the city 
on the Mcridau River that even .Mr. 
Vonnegut grudgingly calls the 
world’s “most habitable city," It is a 
city that loves iazz, but not law dodg¬ 
ers. Vaclav zluva 

Press Attach^ 
Embassy of Czechoslovakia 
Washington, Dec. 16, 1986 


Subway Rider’s Plight Far Worse Than Crowding Index Shows 


Topics 


Sakharov’s Return 

After hailing Andrei Sakharov's re¬ 
turn to Moscow after seven cruel 
years of banishment in the closed city 
of Gorky, hail the sequel: his wel¬ 
come at the Physics Institute and the 
Soviet Government’s calm response 
to his public criticism of the Soviet as¬ 
sault on Afghanistan — the very 
“crime" that led to his banishment 
under Leonid Brezhnev. 

A fellow scientist spoke for the 
world after the Nobel laureate again 
took part in a seminar: “Sakharov is 
Sakharov — there is only one such 
man. God grant that he remains Sa¬ 
kharov." Tellingly, even in disgrace, 
Mr. Sakharov was not stripped of his 
membership in the Soviet Academy 
of Science. 

But it was Mikhail Gorbachev who 


Lifted Lids 


had the courage and sense to end the 
banishment of the scientist and his 
ailing wife, Yelena Bonner. When the 
Sakharovs returned, they were met 
by a throng of journalists and dissi¬ 
dents. And when the scientist spoke 
about Afghanistan, a Foreign Minis¬ 
try spokesman saw “nothing bad.... 
If he is going to speak out on interna¬ 
tional affairs honestly, he will not be 
punished.” 

The qualifier should be noted, but if 
he remains free to speak out for other 
prisoners of conscience, it will be 
more than a new chapter in Soviet life 
— it will be a new book. 


Drugscam 

“Buy generic” would seem to be a 
good guide for saving money on pre¬ 


scription drugs. Not necessarily so, 
according to a survey just published 
in the Journal of the American Medi¬ 
cal Association. 

A team at the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania’s Institute of Health Eco¬ 
nomics studied 892,000 prescriptions 
for 21 drugs, comparing prices for ge¬ 
neric and brand-name products, at 
more than 1,300 pharmacies in 39 
states. They found that the drug store 
always pays less for generics than for 
brands and commonly makes a big¬ 
ger profit on the generics- Yet cus¬ 
tomers don't always pay less for ge¬ 
nerics — even in states with savings 
pass-through laws. 

Gulling consumers with higher 
prices under the guise of lower prices 
on an essential health product 
amounts to an indefensible scam. Let 
the buyer be ever wary. 


To the Editor: 

A Dec. 9 item reports that New 
York City’s Transit Authority has 
come up with a “crowding index” to 
quantify the subway rider’s experi¬ 
ence.^ you note, the TA. assumes 
that standees take up 2J6 square feet 
ol floor space. That number was ob¬ 
tained by assuming that riders were 
ellipses with axes of 2 feet and 1J5 
feet The TA. then measured the 
available standing room of each car 
type and divided by 2 J 6 square feet, 
supposedly yielding “the number of 
standees each car type can hold when 
crowding begins to be intolerable." 

Unfortunately, the T.AJs calcula¬ 
tion is in error. When you try to fit el¬ 
lipses into various spaces, there are 
always leftover areas that cannot be 
filled unless the ellipsis is deformed. 
If you consider the irregular shape of 
the available car floor space, the 
presence of poles and other obstruc¬ 
tions and the need to move about in 
boarding and leaving, the effective 
standing capacity of the cars is far 
less than the TA. has determined. To 

The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl¬ 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


correct for this, a divisor higher than 
2J6 must be used. The transit indus¬ 
try uses 5 or 5.4 square feet as a pas¬ 
senger space. Even hack in 1914, the 
Public Service Commission consid¬ 
ered 4 square feet to be necessary. 
Thus, the proper divisor is probably 
between 4 and 5. 

If we use 4J5 square feet as the ef¬ 
fective area for each standing pas¬ 
senger, the total capacities (seated 
and standing) of 119,176 and 215 that 
the TA. uses for 51-foot-long, 60-foot- 
long and 75-foot-long subway cars, re¬ 
spectively, drop down to 83, lie and 
147, respectively. 

With these numbers, the crowding 
index of the Lexington Avenue ex¬ 
press jumps from a “claustrophobic" 


1.2 to an outrageous 1.72. The F train 
from Brooklyn with a seemingly com¬ 
fortable .77 index really has a less 
than satisfactory 1.13 index, meaning 
that some standees are cramps 
With few exceptions, TA. lines to 
Manhattan are overcrowded. The 
TA/s use of a distorted crowding 
index will not make the trains any 
less jammed. The TA. has to develop 
a long-range plan to expand capacity 
to meet service needs. Only through 
reasonable comfort standards can 
mass transit be made the mode of 
choice. Stephen B.DOBROW 

Professor, College of Science 
Engineering 
Fameigh Dickinson University 
. Teaneek, Dec. 15, 
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WASHINGTON 

James Reston 



A Ray of Light for Soviet Rights? 



Happy 

New Year? 


By Robert L. Bernstein 


Washington 

E verything looks the same in 
Washington now, shining in the 
winter sun, but in a way things 
are quite different. It’s not only a New 
Year approaching but a new prospect 
for all the main characters on this 
political stage. 

The 100th Congress will be different 
when it convenes in January domi¬ 
nated by the Democrats, with new 
chairmen of the committees and a 
new Speaker of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The White House will be different 
with a new National Security Council 
and new problems with the budget, 
the allies and the Soviet Union. Sud¬ 
denly, the fads and follies of the past 
are over. 

The question now, at the turn of the 
year, is how everybody here will 
react to this new situation —- particu¬ 
larly President Reagan, going into 
the last two years of his Administra¬ 
tion and wondering what he'll leave 
behind. 

WiU he come to terms with the 
failures of his illusions in the coming 
year — now that the magic is gone 
— and work for compromises on 
control of the Federal budget and 
the nuclear arms race, or will he 
stick to his dreams of borrowing and 
spending to put weapons in outer 
space? 

This we don’t know, as President 
Reagan goes into the hospital at the 
beginning of his 76th year and thinks 
about what he will say in his State of 
the Union Message at the end of Janu¬ 
ary. 

As usual, he is being advised by 
some of his old California buddies 
never to complain, never to explain 
and never to apologize — the old Cen¬ 
tral Intelligence Agency motto — to 
stick it out, use his veto against the 
Democrats in Congress and go out 
fighting. 

This, it seems, is the Irish view of 
Don Regan and Pat Buchanan in the 
White House — declare Lieut CoL 
Oliver North a “national hero” and 
fire him; toss Vice Adm. John Poin¬ 
dexter overboard, and condemn the 
Republicans for not supporting facts 
coming out of the White House that 
they didn’t know about 
But there are other voices here in 
the Reagan Administration. For ex¬ 
ample, George Shultz at the State De¬ 
partment is saying let’s leave bad 
enough alone and try to work things 
out with.the 1 Cimgfesfe; th£ allies and: 
Iven with the 

even more trouble than we are. ’ 
The new Speaker of the House, Jim 
Wright of Texas, and even the new 
Majority Leader in the Senate, Rob¬ 
ert Byrd of West Virginia, are in the 
old mold of Sam Rayburn of Texas 
and Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan 
who differed on home policies but be¬ 
lieved that foreign policy really 
“stops at the water’s edge.” 

There’s a vague feeling here now, 
on both sides of the political aisle, 
that maybe our domestic and foreign 
policy problems are too serious to be 


Ms we turn toward the new 
year of 1987, those who 
# % believe that respect 
for human rights can 

M % make an important 
difference in relations 
between nations, and particularly be¬ 
tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union, will applaud the hopeful 
news of the return of Andrei D. Sa¬ 
kharov and his wife, Yelena G- Bon¬ 
ner, to Moscow. They must also be 
reassured that Anatoly B. Shcharan¬ 
sky is now living in Israel and that 
Yuri Orlov is no longer suffering in ei¬ 
ther a labor camp or in exile but 
rather is resuming his scientific re¬ 
search in the United States. 

At the beginning of 1986. these three 
names — Sakharov, Orlov and 
Shcharansky — were the symbols of 
Soviet abuse of the Helsinki Accords. 
All three are admittedly better off 
now, and the reason for this is Mikhail 
S. Gorbachev. 

Whether or not Mr. Gorbachev’s 
sensitivity to the great injustices 
done to these three men and their 
families is primarily for public rela¬ 
tions purposes, we in the West must 
admit that there has been visible 
movement this year. It is hard to 
measure the baiance of forces in the 
Soviet Union and therefore difficult to 
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know if the liberalization in the arts 
and the improvement in human 
rights could be moving faster. Still, 
by any measure, Mr. Gorbachev 
should be encouraged in these pur¬ 
suits. 

At the same time, one should con¬ 
tinue to look hard at the facts. To con¬ 
tinue the progress made in 1986, Mr. 
Gorbachev must now show that he is 
willing and able to deal with more 
than the symbols of Soviet abuse of 
human rights. 

For all the gains of 1986, Mr. Orlov 
and Mr. Shcharansky are now forced 
to live abroad, not free to live and 
speak in the Soviet Union. Further, 
1986 will also be remembered for the 
death of Anatoly T. Marchenko after a 
hunger strike and continual beatings 
in a Soviet labor camp. Worst of all, 
there are many political prisoners still 
in labor camps and prisons, suffering 
much the same treatment that Mr. 
Orlov, Mr. Shcharansky and even Mr. 
Marchenko received. And arrests are 
still being made for the same phony 
reasons that led to the imprisonment 
of Mr. Orlov and Mr. Shcharansky and 
Lhe exile of the Sakharovs. 

Consider a few individual cases. Dr. 
Anatoly Koryagin remains in the 
Perm Labor Camp, the same com¬ 
plex of camps where Mr. Orlov was 
confined. His crime: publicizing the 
Soviet abuse of psychiatric- institu¬ 
tions and drug treatment to silence 
political prisoners. In late November, 
several members of the Moscow 
Trust Group — an organization of in¬ 
dependent peace activists — Alexei 


Korosteiyov and his wife. Anna Neli- 
dova, were suddenly exiled. Other 
members, Sergei Svetushkin, Andrei 
Krivov, Andrei Zaitsuev and Anatoly 
Cherkassov. were all recently ar¬ 
rested and may face serious charges. 
Larissa Chukayeva is in a labor 
camp; Nina Kovalenko, in a psychiat¬ 
ric hospital. 

There are, at the moment, more 
than 800 prisoners of conscience 


In ’86, 


some 


gams, 
but also 


repression 


known by name to Western observers 
of Soviet abuses, and new names will 
surely keep appearing as long as peo¬ 
ple can be put away for merely speak¬ 
ing or writing their thoughts. 

Last November, in his opening 
speech at the resumption of the Hel¬ 
sinki talks in Vienna, Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Eduard A. Shevardnadze an¬ 
nounced that the Soviet Union wished 
to hold an international human rights 
meeting in Moscow. Human rights 
groups throughout the world should 


applaud this aim. But surely Mr. Gor¬ 
bachev and Mr. Shevardnadze realize 
that no such event can occur until un¬ 
justly imprisoned or exiled people 
such as Ivan Kovalyov, Tatyana 
Osipova, Viktor Nekipelov, Tatyana 
Velikanova, Yuri Shikhanovich, Vic- 
toras Petkus. Mart Niklus, Sergei 
Khodorovich, Lev Timofeyev and 
many others are freed In a political 
amnesty, as Mr. Sakharov suggested 
in a letter to Mr. Gorbachev last 
March. 

Recent events have not changed 
what Mr. Sakharov wrote: “There 
are so few prisoners of conscience in 
relation to our population, but their 
release would have real humanitar¬ 
ian, moral, political and, 1 dare say, 
historical significance. It would sub¬ 
stantially increase our country's 
prestige. It would make all interna¬ 
tional contacts easier. !t would ad¬ 
vance the openness of our society, in¬ 
ternational confidence and the cause 
of peace.” 

The political amnesty is Step One. 
Stopping the arrests that create new 
political prisoners is Step Two. A 
human rights conference in Moscow, 
admitting all those who wish to attend 
and with accurate coverage in the 
Soviet press, could be Step Three. 

This would make the current Hel¬ 
sinki meetings in Vienna truly histor¬ 
ic. The original Helsinki agreement 
was signed in 1975. Let us hope, on the 
basis of the breakthroughs for Mr. 
Orlov, Mr. Shcharansky and Mr. Sa¬ 
kharov, that it will come fully alive in 
1987. □ 
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An Old Flaw in U.S. Thinking 


By Stephen Miller 


M 


Suddenly, 
the fads 
and follies 
of the past 


are over 


left to partisan politics and personal 
ambition. 

A new generation of politicians is 
already out in Iowa and New Hamp¬ 
shire thinking, not about Ronald 
Reagan's problems but about how 
they might replace him. You can 
hardly toss a typewriter out of the 
House or Senate press galleries 
these days without hitting some 
dreamer who hears “Hail to the 
Chief’ in the night. 

But the problem at the beginning of 
1987 is not really how to replace Ron¬ 
ald Reagan but how to help him and 
the country through the next two 
years. 

This will probably require, not pri¬ 
marily what President Reagan and 
chief of staff Don Regan or Colonel 
North or Admiral Poindexter did — 
important as this is, we can leave it to 
the historians and the psychiatrists — 
but how to get on to the end of the cen¬ 
tury- 

For one thing, it would probably be 
helpful if the President's cabinet and 
bis White House staff stopped fussing 
with one another, and the new Na¬ 
tional Security Council under Frank 
Cartucci got out of the cloak and dag¬ 
ger business and left a little more 
room for the conduct or misconduct 
of foreign policy to the professionals 
who have spent their lives studying 
all these tangles. 

But probably nothing important 
will be done about all these Questions 
of domestic or foreign policy unless 
the President comes hack from the 
hospital in the new year with a differ¬ 
ent approach about how to organize 
his Administration in the short time 
he has left. 

He retains the support ana affec¬ 
tion of the American people, though 
not as much now as before. Much, 


Washington 
’ost analysts of the 
Administration’s 
actions in Iran 
have spoken of 
President Rea¬ 
gan’s excessive 
delegation of authority or of his 
preoccupation with the hostages. But 
in some respects the Administra¬ 
tion's handling of the ‘‘opening’’ to¬ 
ward Iran betrays a flaw that has 
been common among many Adminis¬ 
trations: the assumption that an ex¬ 
pression of good will on our part is 
important in modifying the behavior 
of hostile regimes. 

Americans tend to believe in good 
will: if we show interest in making a 
deal, the other side will be equally ac¬ 
commodating. Such a notion comes 
naturally to a commercial nation that 
thrives, in the business and political 
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worlds, on making deals — on reach¬ 
ing agreements considered beneficial 
to both parties. 

As a result, many Americans are 
unwilling to believe that there are 
people who have a different view of 
good will — people who regard any¬ 
thing that smacks of good will as a 
sign of weakness, a sign that we are 
desperate to reach an accord. Our 
good will, then, will often result not in 
modifying the conduci of hostile re¬ 
gimes but in making them increase 
their demands or undertake actions 
we would disapprove of. Good will 
thus serves as a green light: the hos¬ 
tile regime's policy-makers see us as 
so bent on achieving accommodation 
that we would ignore actions by them 
that we consider hostile or evil. 

In the firsL two years of his Admin¬ 
istration, Jimmy Carter was full of 
good will toward the Soviet Union. 
Then the Soviet Union invaded Af¬ 
ghanistan. Though it would be wrong 
to see a direct connection between Mr. 
Carter's good will and the invasion, it 
may be that the Kremlin thought the 
Administration would play down the 
invasion since the President was so in- 


Good will 


is seen 
as weakness 


tent on improving relations between 
Washington and Moscow. 

The Iranians, 1 suspect, regarded 
America's overture toward them as a 
sign of weakness. Far from influenc¬ 
ing the so-called moderates in the Ira¬ 
nian Government, the Administra¬ 
tion's overture strengthened those 
who think Teheran should drive a 
hard bargain with Washington. More¬ 
over. they also must have become 
convince^ that terrorism pays, since 
hostages buy weapons. 

It is puzzling that Mr. Reagan 
would fall for a policy that gave the 
appearance of desperate good will, 
since he has often said that the same 
policy toward the Soviet Union would 
not work — that the Soviet Union only 


understands power, not good will. Yet 
iF a policy of good will makes no sense 
with the Soviet Union, it surely makes 
no sense with lhe Iranians, who after 
all regard the American regime as 
"the Great Satan.” 

Of course, it is not a mistake to 
initiate contacts with the Govern¬ 
ment of Iran. We should talk to the 
Iranians, but we must certainly not 
appear eager to reach some agree¬ 
ment with them. Discussions with 
hostile regimes above all require pa¬ 
tience, but that quality, as de Tocque- 
ville noted, is usually in short supply 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NJ. 
hree recent events of 
widely different kinds 
and in widely sepa¬ 
rated parts of America 
remind us that despite 
all of our self-congratu¬ 
lation — and denials — relations be¬ 
tween! blacks and whites are rarely 
better than uneasy, and often burst 
out terrifyingly. 

The events — in Howard Beach, 
Queens, N.Y.; Jefferson Parish, La., 
and Arizona — and their aftermaths 
tell us a lot about racial relations. In 
all three cases, Individuals who had 
spoken or acted against black people 
or their Interests or symbols found 
that disapproval of their acts was far 
from universal and that indeed they 
had many supporters. 

The most recent event was the 
beating of three young black men by 
a group of white teen-agers in How¬ 
ard Beach and the subsequent death 
of one. 

Less violent but no less indicative 
of the delicate state of race relations 
were remarks by Sheriff Harry Lee 
of Jefferson Parish on Dec. 2 — the 
population there is 84 percent white 
— and the debate they ignited. He 
said during a larger statement about 
measures to combat crime that “if 
there are some young blacks driving 
a car late at night in a predomi¬ 
nantly white area, they will be 
stopped.” 

Although the sheriff quickly apolo¬ 
gized, the local reaction was not one 
of universal condemnation. Indeed, a 
poll taken shortly afterward found 
that nearly 70 percent of the respond¬ 
ents viewed him favorably. 

The third incident is the decision by 
Arizona’s Governor-elect, Evan 
Mecham, to rescind the state's desig¬ 
nation of the birthday of Dr. Martin 
Luther King Jr. as a holiday. The 
original designation came about 
when the outgoing Governor, Bruce 
Babbitt, issued an executive order in 
May after the Legislature narrowly, 
voted against designating the birth¬ 
day as a holiday. Mr. Mecham’s deci¬ 
sion can be written off as a quirky, 
unimportant action by a perennial 
candidate, but his decision has Its de¬ 
fenders and, after all, what he did was 
consistent with the sentiment of the 
Legislature's majority. 

The Howard Beach assailants’ ac¬ 
tions have been defended by what ap¬ 
pears to be a well-founded fear of in¬ 
cursions by black teen-agers intent on 
. crime in the predominantly while: eo? _■.. 
clave. A similar response could be 
found in Jefferson Parish’s white 
population. In Arizona, blacks consti¬ 
tute only about 3 percent of the state’s 
population, and a recent surge in the 
population has resulted largely from 
an influx of whites from other parts of 
the country. Thus, in all three places 
there are majority white populations 
that by reason of history, choice or 
defiant territoriality have chosen to 
live with other whites and whose con¬ 
tact with blacks is intermittent, beset 
by conflict or both. 

We need to be reminded that blacks 


Ugly 

incidents in 


when democracies conduct foreign HOWSTCl 
policy. Democracies, he said, have 
'Tittle capacity for combining meas- PpQp'h 
ures in secret and waitine oatientlv 

Louisiana 


ures in secret and waiting patiently 
for the result.” 

Patience with Iran may pay off in 
the long run, since the Iranians do not 
want to be swallowed by the Soviet 
bear on their northern border. But 
wooing Iran requires that the Ira¬ 
nians come to us, not that we go beg¬ 
ging to them. Otherwise, we will look 
weak and contemptible in their eyes, 
and they will drive a very hard bar¬ 
gain in all negotiations. □ 
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Moving to Mobility 


T 


the Pentagon doesn't really want 
it, the White House may be play¬ 
ing games with it. and the new 
weapon will cost billions that the defi¬ 
cit doom-shouters will be reluctant to 
put up. Nevertheless, President Rea¬ 
gan's decision to seek production of 
the mobile Midgctman missile may 
prove lo be his mosl important contri¬ 
bution to national security. 

If Mr. Reagan is serious about lhe 
Midgctman. he deserves real credit 
— given the sea of adversity in which 
he now struggles — for taking this 
first step toward a smaller, more sur¬ 
vivable. less threatening nuclear 
deterrent. The decision appears also 
to have signaled that this President 
will not again ask far more than the 
50 MX missiles already approved. 

The Midgctman would be less 
threatening to ihe Russians because 
it mounts only one warhead as com¬ 
pared to 10 for the MX and poses little 
first-strike threat — unless built in 
far greater numbers than its high 
cost makes likely. It would be more 
survivable because of its size — only 
37,000 pounds — which would allow it 
to be deployed and moved about on 
trucks. 


It will add 
to national 
security 


less threatening missiles (both sub¬ 
marine-based and mobile on-iandi 
and warheads. But it's not yet clear 
that that's the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion's intent — much less that of the 
Pentagon. 

Secretary of Defense Caspar Wein¬ 
berger is reported to have opposed 
going ahead with the Midgeiman. An 
unidentified source quoted by The 
Washington Post said there was “a 
notable lack of enthusiasm ... in 
many quarters, including the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff.” An unidentified 
source quoted by The New York 
Times said of the Pentagon; “1 don't 
know of anyone in this building who 
wants that thing.” 

Of course not. The military usually 


billion for an equivalent 10 warheads 
on each of 50 MX missiles. Unnamed 
officials also him that the Midgeiman 
may be only a sort of sialking-missile 
for an MX that the White House hopes 
to get by the back door. 

When the Administration gave the 
green light to the Midgetman, funds 
also were sought to develop railroad- 
car basing and limited mobility for 
the huge (190,000 pounds) MX mis¬ 
sile. The officials suggested that if 
Congressional budget pressures 
forced a choice btiween the two 
weapons, the White House would sac¬ 
rifice Midgetman to get the MX on 
rail cars. 

If that basing mode for the MX 
proved workable, it would remove 
one of the most important reasons 
that Congress has been unwilling to 
finance more of them. The Pentagon, 
despite that opposition, still wants a 
force of 223 MX’S; but a military 
spokesman said the next 50 would not 
be sought until Mr. Reagan had left 
office. 

There's far more enthusiasm for 
the Midgetman in Congress than in 

the Admini«r»»wm •«— —=»••- 


in times of serious international 
crisis. Thus, they still would be vul¬ 
nerable to a surprise Soviet attack — 
the “bolt out of the blue” that ob¬ 
sesses many strategists. 

What’s most important for the mo¬ 
ment is that the President appears to 
have moved away from more MX’s to 
the small, survivable Midgetman. If 
Congress sustains that decision, the 
value of the Soviet Union’s huge SS-18 
missiles will radically decline. As 
three respected analysts — Brent 
Scowcroft, R. James Woolsey and 
John Deutch — suggested in an arti¬ 
cle in The Washington Post: 

"The Soviets now know that... by 
the early 1990's, we will be replacing 
stlo-based missiles that are vulner¬ 
able to the SS-18 with mobile ones 
that are not. And the accuracy of the 
|Submarine-based] Trident II, MX 
and small mobile missiles gives the 
Soviets added reason to move away 
from large silo-based ICBM’s.” 

Thus, moving to Midgetman in this 
country could lead the way to more 
survivable deterrent forces with 
fewer warheads and reduced firsr- 


and whites live side by side harmoni¬ 
ously in very few places in America 
— even though overt expressions of 
racism are no longer fashionable and 
popular culture, especially television 
sit-coms, depicts blacks more favor¬ 
ably than it did a generation ago. 

For their part, blacks must avoid 
despairingly dismissing the three in¬ 
cidents as nothing more than further 
evidence that whites are inherently 
racist and will never change. 

Whites must realize that despite 
the upbeat sit-coms that prettify 
black life and despite a seeming de¬ 
cline in racism, blacks remain eco¬ 
nomically disadvantaged. Whites* ex¬ 
orcism of racism must begin not with 
pieties but with bedrock efforts to 
eliminate the economic gulf between 
blacks and whites. Old-fashioned 
Democratic largesse is not the an¬ 
swer. 

Black and white Americans have 
lived together in a political system 
that has been legally color blind for 
only a generation. The onset of that 
generation was preceded by Jim 
Crow in many parts of the country. 

We are not so remote from the 
melancholy past that we win not be 
contaminated by its horrors: slavery 
has been dead merely 121 years—not 
long in a nation's history. We are not 
so far along on the road of progress 
that upbeat sit-coms depicting black- 
white harmony and TV’s black role 
models can be taken as a measure of 
real progress. 

Before blacks and whites share 
America equally, the incidents of. 
Howard Beach, Jefferson Parish and 
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FILM VIEW 

VINCENT CANBY 

It W asn’t 
Such a 
Bad Y ear 
After All 


W hen in doubt, say it was a bad year. Nobody 
would dare question you. It also means that, 
you don't have to defend yourself. When 
you cite such self-proclaiming lulus as 
Prince's “Under the Cherry Moon" and 
Willard Huyck’s "Howard the Duck," all can nod in safe 
agreement that movies are continuing the downhill slide 
they began sometime before the advent of the talkies. I 
had no idea of the extent of this alienation until, not long 
ago, a film scholar said to me. quite seriously. “I don't 
think I want to see ‘The Birth of a Nation’ anymore." 

Yet. in fact, 1986 was an improvement over 1985, in 
spile of rising production costs that bend the mind. While 
it was going on, u looked dccidely grim. More films were 
released, for the most part meaning more bad films, 
everything from “Mountaintop Motel Massacre" and 
“Girls School Screamers" to big-budget flops like Alan 
Alda's “Sweet Liberty" and Roman Polanski's “Pirates." 

If we analyze the year's hit movies as if they are our 
collective, wish-fulfilling dreams, we are a nation of semi¬ 
mental sadists and birdbrained yahoos, permanently ar¬ 
rested in our I5th year. 

Sylvester Stallone, as "Cobra." shoots up California 
supermarkets in the name of law-and-order. Tom Cruise, 
in some admittedly splendid aerial photography, shoots 
up Russians in dogfights over the Indian Ocean in “Top 
Gun." In “The Karate Kid, Part II." a nice, clean-cut 
American boy solves all his problems by becoming a high- 
kicking Eastern mystic. John Hughes’s “Pretty in Pink" 
deals firmly with not one but two questions that probably 
never even get asked in Russia: Should Molly Ringwald 
go to the senior prom and. if so, what frock should she 
wear? 

The year's most American film in spirit (as well 
as one of the year’s most popular) was made by 
Australians — “Crocodile Dundee." 

However, in retrospect, it’s now clear that 
1986 hasn’t been so bad after alL Any calendar 
year that's more or less bracketed by the re¬ 
lease of Woody Allen's “Hannah and Her Sis¬ 
ters" in February and Oliver Stone's “Pla¬ 
toon" in December must be a little special. 

There also were some exceptionally 
good documentaries, including Maximil¬ 
ian Schell's tough, funny 
"Marlene,” made with the grudging coopera¬ 
tion of Marlene -Dietrich; Manfred Kirchheimer's "We 
Were So Beloved," about Jews who escaped from Ger¬ 
many before the Holocaust and settled in Manhattan’s 
Washington Heights, and Ken Burns’s "Huey Long," 
which is almost as much about the Great Depression as it 
is about the Mississippi “Kingfish." 

A wacky standout: Ross McElwee's “Sherman’s 
March,- 


THE YEAR’S BEST 



camera, whether it plays an active role or remains pas¬ 
sive within a scene, the length of the takes, the lighting — 
in other words, the ways in which we perceive the film — 
the film maker’s meditation on 4 *the possibility are"-as - importantas aHy amount -of ;clever acting -or 


of romance love in the South today," though he's often 
sidetrack*, d by other kinds of love that bump into him on 
Southern sidewalks as he follows the trail of Gen. William 
Tecumseh Sherman, to the sea and up the coast 

Federico Fellini’s "Fred and Ginger" was a disap¬ 
pointment partially because all Fellini films are ex¬ 
pected to match his masterpieces. Jonathan Demme’s 
"Something Wiki" doesn’t rank with his "Melvin and 
Howard” and "Handle With Care," but it’s still the work 
of one of our most exuberantly American directors. 

Deserving much more serious attention than it re¬ 
ceived from the public and the critics was Penelope 
Spheeris’s "Boys Next Door," a remarkably terse, beady- 
eyed tale of a couple of teen-agers who, without premedi¬ 
tation, turn a weekend lark in Los Angeles into a three- 
day murder spree. It also features an excellent perform¬ 
ance by Charlie Sheen, Martin's boy, who becomes a star 
in "Platoon". 

The year should not be wrapped up without mention 
of several other films that made 1986 far more rewarding 
than it appeared to be at the time. I’m thinking of Edgar 
Reitz's 16-hour "Heimat," a chronicle of life in Germany 
from 1919 to 1982 and. really, a television mini-series, 
though shown here at the Public Theater; Spike Lee’s 
comedy, “She’s Gotta Have It" and the very English 
(screenplay by Harold Pinter) “Turtle Diary,” with Its 
elegantly funny performances by Glenda Jackson, Ben 
Kingsley and Michael Gambon. 

All things considered — and allowing for biases that 
are indefensible — the 10 best films of 1986 are. in alpha¬ 
betical order: 

“Blue Velvet.'' On the basis of this arresting, scary 
comedy, about the demons busily at work just beneath the 
lawns of Small Town, U.S.A., I’m now convinced that 
David Lynch ("Eraserhead," “Elephant Man" and 
“Dune") is a blood-brother of John Waters ("Pink Fla¬ 
mingos"), only Mr. Lynch has complete command of his 
style and minds his manners a bit more. Both men are 
subversive humorists. 

“Blue Velvet" is a revivifying example of the kind of 
idiosyncratic film making that sometimes — miracu¬ 
lously — is allowed to assert itself in the me-too world of 
commercial movie making. Beginning with the discovery 
of a human ear in a vacant lot in the otherwise spotlessly 
dean little city of Lumberton, the film goes on to weave 
its magic spell (accompanied by the title song) of moral, 
physical and fiscal corruption. The screenplay, written by 
Mr. Lynch, involves a masochistic, down-on-her-id singer 
(Isabella Rossellini), her homicidal lover (Dennis Hop¬ 
per) and ihe two kids next door, played by Kyle MacLa- 
chlan and Laura Dem (see “Smooth Talk" below), who 
solve the mystery of the abandoned ear. A crazy, all- 
American classic. 

“The Color of Money." Taking off from “'Hie Hus¬ 
tler” Robert Rossen’s shapely, 1961 melodrama about 
the rise and fall of a pool hustler named Fast Eddie Fel- 
son (Paul Newman), Martin Scorsese, the director, Rich¬ 
ard Price, who wrote the screenplay, and Mr. Newman, 
who plays Fast Eddie 25 years later, have created a stun¬ 
ning comedy of character that stands on its own. 

The film, about the aging Fast Eddie's attempts to 
make a pool star of a young hustler much like himself 25 
years ago, has a lot of the laconic wit and ease that distin¬ 
guished Hollywood movies in their pre-WOrld War II 
Golden Age. Tom Cruise is very good as the nervy kid, and 
Mary Elizabeth Mastrantonio is a bright, brand-new film 
personality as the kid’s sharp-as-nails girlfriend. The 
film, however, belongs to Mr. Newman. He gives a rich, 
effortlessly commanding, funny performance that both 
caps a career and leads it on to new possibilities. Michael 
Batlhaus photographed Mr. Scorsese's fast-paced, neon- 
colored vision. 

"Down by Law." "Stranger Than Paradise,” Jim 
Jarmusch's bleakly comic, 1984 fable, was not a fluke. 
This is triumphantly proved by “Down by Law,” Mr. Jar¬ 
musch’s far less bleak but no less eccentric comedy about 
three misfits (a second-rate pimp, an out-of-work disk 
jockey and a Candid e-like Italian tourist) fleeing the 
Louisiana police. Heading the excellent cast: Tom Waits, 
Tom Lurie (from "Stranger Than Paradise"), Roberto 
Benlgni and Ellen Barkin. 

The narrative is most engaging, but it's only a small 
part of what Mr. Jarmusch’s films are all about With the 
help or superior cameramen (in this case, of Robby Muil- 
er), Mr. Jarmusch reminds us that the position of the 


trumped-up storytelling. Mr. Jarmusch makes movies 
that look like no one else’s and, because of that, they affect 
us like no others. 

“Hannah and Her Sisters." This is the chef d’oeuvre 
of the Woody Allen career to date, a dramatic comedy 
about three spirited, loving, often wrongheaded, quintes- 
sentially bourgeois Manhattan sisters, played with singu¬ 
lar skill by Mia Farrow, Dianne Wiest and Barbara Her- 
shey. "Hannah” is another extraordinary Allen original. 
Though it evokes Chekhov, the master-of-theater whom 
the film maker most admires, it does so in Mr. Allen's 
own, utterly contemporary terms, and through his own 
profoundly moving sensibility. 

Like Chekhov, Mr. Allen discovers a muted kind of 
glory in characters who slide between farce and tragedy, 
but who never receive consolation by being so easily de¬ 
fined. 

“Menage." Betrand Blier’s priceless French farce 
about a bruiser of an ex-con (Gerard Depardieu), an ex¬ 
pert at breaking and entering, who destroys the marr- 
riage of a pair of engaging misfits. They are played by 
Michel Blanc and Miou-Miou, who somehow manage to 
adapt to the situation when Mr. Depardieu falls heed¬ 
lessly in love with — and successfully seduces — the up¬ 
tight little husband. 

The film can be profitably analyzed, I suppose, but 
first it should be experienced just for all of its manic, up¬ 
side-down humor and for Mr. Depardieu's extraordinary 
performance. 

“My Beautiful Laundrette." Written by Hanif Ku- 
reishi and directed by Stephen Frears, this was the most 
surprising, most satisfying hit of the year — a brilliant, 
cutting social comedy about exiled Pakistanis, making 
their way out of the London slums, and about some of the 
poor English who get in their way. It’s also two sorrowful 
love stories, one of which is homosexual but doesn't 
bother to speak its name. It's self-evident 

The film is candid, wise and immensely entertaining. 
The fine cast features Saeed Jaffrey as a money-loving 
businessman, Gordon Wamecke as his quick-to-leam 
nephew, and Daniel Day Lewis (see “A Room With a 
View" below), in the year's most expert performance by 
a young actor, as the Cockney tough who makes the ro¬ 
mantic mistake of falling in love with Mr. Wrong. 

“Platoon.” Oliver Stone has done some flashy work 
before, including the screenplays for “Midnight Express" 
and “Scarface" and both the direction of and the screen¬ 
play for “Salvador”; but “Platoon" is something else en¬ 
tirely — one of the best films yet made about the fighting 
in Vietnam, ft could be the best. The film's focus is short. 
U recalls the Vietnam War through the experiences of a 
single platoon of exhaustet^arnazingly resilient infantry¬ 
men, characterized almost entirely through their daily 
grinds, which are alternately deadly boring and just dead¬ 
ly. 

Though It has a lot of worrying, moving things on its 
mind, "Platoon" contains no overt political messages. It's 
pragmatic, like its soldiers. Instead of messages, it dra¬ 
matizes what fighting this war must have been like to 
those who weren't thinking about issues, only about mak¬ 
ing it back to base — day after day. Charlie Sheen plays 
the central role — beautifully — with excellent support 
from wiiiem Dafoe, Tom Berenger, Kevin Dillon and 
Keith David. In a word, smashing. 

"A Room With a View." Those longtime collaborators 
— the producer Ismail Merchant, the director James 


happens to attract every mother’s nightmare; a rude, sex¬ 
ually questing “older" man of 30 or so. What happens to 
• • the-active but innocent Connie (Laura Deni) is probably 
fatalin the story and almost 1 beside the point of this fasci- j 
nating film. 


“Summer.” Eric Rohmer’s glowing miniature, a sad, 
sweet comedy about Delphine (MarieRivfere), a restless, 
toqejy yotmg Parisian probably be hell to 

aokflMiss Riviere, is 

a source of continual' 


White House Moonlighters 


BY VIRGMAP.ABIISON/Piizzles Exited by Eiig^T.Maleska 

w 


Ivory and the writer Ruth Prawer Jhabvala — top their 
fine adaptation of Henry James's “Bostonians" with Otis 
even more beautiful and rich adaptation of E.M. For¬ 
ster's comedy of manners, "A Room With a View." They 
have transferred Forster's novel from page to screen, 
seemingly intact, with dialogue, characters, settings, 
even ideas, not only undamaged but illuminated. 

Chief among the equals of the splendid cast are 
Helena Bonham Carter, as the well-bred Edwardian girl 
who almost ruins her life — and the lives of everyone 
around her — by marrying the suitable but wrong man,' 
and Maggie Smith, Denholm Elliott, Julian Sands and, in 
particular, Daniel Day Lewis as an insufferable though 
winning prig. 

"Smooth Talk.” it has the shape of the Joyce Carol 
Oates short story (“Where Are You Going, Where Have 
You Been?") from which it was adapted—about a pretty, 
gangly, sexually questing 15-year-old girl who. one day. 


ACROSS 


1 Blanched 
6 While preceder 
10 Bikini top 
13 Instruments 
played like 
rattles 

19 Adams or 
Gobel 

20 Sanctions 

22 Surround 

23 President as 
painter 

25 Crust for 
Colette 
20 Expert 

27 "-Kick Out 

of You” 

28 Matures 

29 The Velvet Fog 

30 Oversees 

32 Symbol of Ra 

33 Tropical 
climber 

34 Leblanc’s 
Lupin 

35 President as 
another 
painter 

37 Snooze. 

40 Gang or mob 
follower 

41 Touches upon 
43 Pari of r.b.i. 
44NCO 

45 Tokyo's one¬ 
time name 

46 Paul or Peter 

47 Editor's note 

49 Cartogra¬ 
pher's 
creation, in 
Cddiz 

50 President as 
economist 

53 Lacquer 

54 Residue 

57 Daring deed 

58 Weapons at St- 
Cyr 

59 Balzac 

60 Sprinkle or 
splash 

62 Actress 
Ekland 

63 Hunting dog 

64 Garaged 

65 Muskle's home 
state 

66 Maidenhair, 
eg- 

67 They loop the 
Loop 

68 Mistake 

69 Presidents 
Senator- 
Cabinet officer 

71 Former money 
of Brazil 

72 A Long 

73 One, in 
Oberhausen 

74 Exclamations 
of disbelief 

77 Busyagcy.of 

w.w. il 



78 He wrote "My 
People" 

80 Cambridge - 

and Scarsdale 

82 Plant parasite 

84 D.D.E-'s 
command 

85 President as 
baseball 
commissioner 

88 “-Kisses.” 

Truffaut film 
90 Sprat's choice 

92 Overhang 

93 Cautious 

94 Musical tone 

95 Egyptian 
dancer 

96 Wickerwork 

willow 

98 Navy mail sta. 

99 Option 

100 President as 
football player 

103 Tray 

104 Emulate Mark 
Hopkins 

105 Deserves 


DOWN 


1 Nightwear for 
felines? 

2 Menu words- 

3 Privileged 

4 Opponent of 
Luther 

5 Pattern 

6 Piscivorous 
raptors 

7 Engrossed 

8 Plato's portico 

9 Sesame 

10 Hypothetical 
protein 
molecule 

11 New 

12 Queries 

13 Subdivision 

14 Encroach¬ 
ments 

15 Like some 
testimony 

16 President as 
author 

17 Valuation 

18 BonzO, e.g. 

21 —a pancake 
24 Double curve 

106 These might be 31 Prefix for 

holy space 

107 Yes 32 Hockey's- 

108 Bshs., Ross Trophy 

109 Foolish 33 Boors 

Things.35 Religious 
1935 song mentor 


38 British navy 
group 

38 Garb 

39 Carpenters' 
tools 

41"-Is Born 

42 Bangkok 
money 

46 Cornered 

47 Fort in the 
news in 1861 

48 Waste 
allowance 

49 “Separate 
Tables” 
director 

50 Miller’s 
the Fait 

51 Snow in 
Tampa, e.g. 

52 Saltwater 

53 Unites 

54 Slander 

55 Leanest 

50 President as 
actor 

59 Word before 
play or trade 

61 Ring decisions 
for short 

62 Unvarnished 

63 Heraldic furs 

65 Unit of weight 

in India * 

‘ «< Dan 

69 Graph 


70 Carnival 

performer 

74 Cupid 

75 Heat lightning 

76 Increases 

78 Eradicator 

79 Straw hats 

80 Strip 

81 Ferber’s "- 

Palace” 

83 Approve 

86 Hijacking, e.g. 

87 Branched 

88 Plum-pudding 
ingredient 


- 89 Clay pigeon, 

e.g. 

91 Novelist 

Schreiner 

93 Gold trims 

94 Loire tributary 

95 Cavatina's kin 

96 Female 
gamete 

97 Denomination 

99 Army V.LP. 

101 It's urged by 

NOW 

102 Cheer 


— answer to PKEinoes puzzle 
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Simple, cheap housepiants i Zubin Mehta’s static 4 creation’ 


THE LONG-LASTING r^ns in late 
December, although very beneficial, / 
will make the ground unworkable 
for some time yet, especially in hilly 
regions with heavy soils. This brings 
the focus of amateur gardening in¬ 
doors again and we continue today < 
with more descriptions of house 1 
plants which you can buy now at all < 
established nu rseries in the country. ' 
Let us start with the easiest to 
grow and the cheapest of all: 
Tradescantia Virginians 
(spiderwort, hayehudi hanoded in 
Hebrew). This is a plant with which 
everybody is familiar: Take a glass of 
water and insert a cutting of this 
plant. In three or four days the 
cutting wiU produce tiny white roots 
and at this stage, you may transplant 
it into a small flower pot with sand or 
ordinary soil from the field. Now you 
possess a house plant. It is so simple 
and cheap. The “wandering Jew" 
will grow and grow with water¬ 
ings only, even without regular feed¬ 
ings. and produce a hanging stem, 
one metre long, sometimes even 
longer and thus contribute to the 
beautifying of your home. 

Is there a simpler, quicker and 
cheaper "way of creating your own 
houseplant? Instead of a single cut¬ 
ting you may plant three or four and 
get an even more attractive, long- 
lasting, evergreen room decoration, 
which, with sufficient light, will also 
produce little flowers. 

Sometimes we look for exotic, 
expensive,- imported house plants 
and forget some of the most com¬ 
mon. Tradescantia appears in diffe- 
j rent species which flower in summer 
in white, blue, pink and rose. There 
are tradescantia varieties with 
purplish-silver, dark, light green or 
white-green, striped foliage or the 
newer dwarf varieties. The “zebra" 
(striped) species is called zebrina 
pendula. Two very famous 17th cen¬ 
tury English gardeners, John 
Tradescant the father and John 
Tradescant the son, were honoured 
with the botanical name of this plant. 
Both were employed as royal 
gardeners to King Charles I. 

Monstera deliciosa (phi¬ 
lodendron. Swiss cheese plant, mon¬ 
stera yaffa). This is one of the oldest 
and most popular of Israel’s com¬ 
mon house plants. Large holes, 
deeply slashed, occur in thus plant of 
- Mexican origin. It can be also grown 


GARDENER'S CORNER 
Walter Frankl 


outdoors in a spot protected from 
wind and weather. I planted a top 
cutting with an aerial, root in a 
medium-sized flower pot about four 
years ago and placed it outdoors on a 
raised bed near the stone wall of the 
house. It grew remarkably and 
reached a height of over a metre. 

During the last two years my mon¬ 
stera has developed several aerial 
roots which have reached the surface 
of the raised bed and penetrated into 
the rich soil. At the same time, the 
main stem attached itself strongly to 
the bare wall of Jerusalem stone with 
its many small adhesive roots. Neith¬ 
er high temperatures and dry sharav 
days nor frost and snow disturbed 
this plant in its growth. Because its 
food is coming mainly from the 
raised bed now, I cannot repot it in a 
larger container. In several years, it 
could reach the height of six metres 
and produce arum-like, cream-white 
flowers, followed by edible, 
pineapple-flavoured fnrit. 

I believe there are many amateur 
gardeners in this country who pos¬ 
sess flowering monsteras, but gener¬ 
ally they are rare. I myself remember 
four one in the window of a Rehavia 
butcher’s shop, apparently its 
garden-minded owner had been 
feeding his plant with dried blood 
from the slaughterhouse. The 
second fruiting monstera grows in a 
little outdoor garden, also in Re¬ 
havia, near the apartment entrance. 

A monstera can be also trained to 
grow against a moss-covered stick so 
that its aerial roots can find support. 
In spring and summer, water liberal¬ 
ly and spray often. Keep the soil just 
moist in winter. From April to 
September feed fortnightly with a 
general fertilizer (a teaspoonful of 
20-20-20 or guano Peru). When 
grown indoors, you must repot the 
plant into a larger container every 
second or third spring. Today, you 
can find large monsteras (partly 
grown hydroponically) in offices, 
banks, hospitals and also in private 
homes. 

Chlorophytum comosum spider 
\ plant, yirka), an easy-to-grow house 


as potted plant or for flowering bor¬ 
ders, as well as for balcony boxes or 
hanging baskets. Spiderplants did 
not Teach the Western world from 
their native South Africa before the 
end of the 19th century. There are 
about 100 species of chlorophytum, 
all belonging to the lily (lilliaceae) 
family. The botanical Greek name 
derives from “chloros” — green and 
“phyon'Meaf. “Comosum" means 
tuft-like. Spiderplants need light and 
moisture. They grow best in sandy 
soil with peat additions of about 30 
per cent. They should be divided in 
spring every second year if over¬ 
crowded. 


THE ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHES¬ 
TRA - Festival JiMk Concert No. 2. Zubin 
Mehta contacting with Barbara Hendricks, 
soprano; Chris Merritt, tenor; Jos* nui Dan, 
b a n-bari tone and tbe Choear dr L'Orcbestre 
de Para directed by Arthur Oldham (Main 
, AwflbHtam, Td-Avtv, December 251. Haydn: 
“The Creation” oratorio. 

THIS PERFORMANCE of The 
Creation belonged mainly to the 
soloists, or more correctly, to two of 
them, soprano Barbara Hendricks 
(Gabriel and Eve) and bass-baritone 
Jo$£ van Dam (Raphael and Adam). 
Though Hendricks's voice is small 
and she was never able to give us an 
impressive volume, her vocal line 


MUSIC REVIEWS 


The characteristic beauty of this ^ W**" 

plant is its vigorous, green-white £ Despite her limitations, 

grass-like leav« and its plamlets a \ "“ft®!.LSSX 


grass-n&e leaves ana its plamlets at 
the ends of long, thin, arching stems. 
Propagation throughout all seasons 
except winter, is by layering the 
plamlets. All spiderplants grown 
outdoors should be mulched in win¬ 
ter against frost. Leaves which turn 
black or brown in winter due to frost 
or hail, should be removed in spring. 
The plant will recover quickly in 
higher temperatures and regular 
waterings, and produce new decora¬ 
tive foliage. 

Spatiuphyflun) valissn (peace lily, 
white sails, and known as spathiphyl- 
lum in Hebrew too). This is a rare 
house plant in Israel. I saw it first at 
the President’s residence where it 
decorates the main entrance, 
planted in a very large, round con¬ 
tainer. It is offered at florists or 
nurseries in small or medium-s ize d 
pots for NTS 4-5 per plant. 

The plant, origihatiag in Col¬ 
umbia. belongs to the arum family 
and is related to the Calla lily, the 
an thorium and the philodendron. 
Spathiphyllum is a typical half-shade 
plant. As a tropical plant from the 
South American jungles, it needs a 
minimum night temperature of 16 
and an average day temperature of 
25 degrees Celsius. Frequent 
spraying with lukewarm, lime-free 
water are very beneficial. 
Spathiphyllum needs a slightly acidic 
soil. Spread some peat over tbe 
surface of the soil to achieve a 
permanent acidity through tbe 
waterings. This will provide the 
plant with jungle-like conditions. 
Spathiphyllum responds well to a 
liquid feeding every two weeks from 


and garden plant, which can be used. .April to September 


ONE MAJOR difference between 
life in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv is the 
way their respective citizens use the 
salt-cellar. In dry Jerusalem you tilt 
the cellar very slightly, shake it once 
or twice over your potato chips, and 
start earing. In humid Tel Aviv you 
turn the cellar clean upside down, 
shake it violently, thump the bottom 
hard, and with a curse and a prayer 
you may just manage to produce .a, 
tiny, sticky, reluctant trickle. Your 
Tel Avivian dining in Jerusalem in¬ 
variably ends up with too much salt 
in his soup, because he isn’t pre¬ 
pared for the free flow of the local 
. table salt. 

Tel Avivians try to remedy the 
situation by adding a pinch of rice to 
their salt, though often as not the 
only result is that, rathei than stick¬ 
ing to each other, the salt grains stick 
to the rice. 

One Tel Aviv restaurant I visited 
▼ the other day discovered a better 
solution. The salad I had ordered 
was a prerty insipid affair, so I picked 
up the salt-cellar, turned it upside 
down in true Tel Aviv fashion, 
shook, thumped, cursed, prayed - 
no salt. In the end I decided to fall 
back on the old fmger-and-thumb 
method, and unscrewed the top of 
the cellar for the purpose. The cellar 
was filled entirely with nice, clean, 
dry rice - and nothing else. They had 
simply eliminated the salt 
altogether, and thus solved the prob¬ 
lem for once and all. There’s Jewish 


A pinch 
of salt 


RANDOMALIA 
Miriam Arad 


genius for you. 

Naturally this set me wondering if 
the same principle couldn't be ap¬ 
plied is other spheres of life as well. 
The slowness of our mail service, for 
instance. We are told again and 
again that the root of the problem is 
a shortage of manpower, meaning 
that Mr. Amnon Rubinstein has a 
hard time finding literate people 
willing to trudge up and down the 
streets of our cities, come rain come 
shine. The answer stares you in the 
face: let’s do away with mailmen 
altogether, and go deliver our letters 
ourselves. 

Or here's another. Ever since the 
introduction of the automobile, life 
has become a hazard for the pedes¬ 
trian. He wants to cross the road, but 
they won’t let him. So then some 
bright chappie invented the zebra 
crossing, and it turns out that is the 
unsafest place of all to cross the 


road. Because your run-of-the-mill 
driver simply ignores the zebTa. 

The pedestrian copes by waiting 
patiently on the pavement till the 
road is dear, or till a courteous 
driver comes along. The courteous 
driver stops. Lulled into a false sense 
of security, the pedestrian starts to 
cross, forgetting that behind every 
courteous driver there is a run-of- 
the-miU driver, who swerves left to 
overtake the standing car and hits 
the pedestrian in mid-zebra. 

What's to be done? Paint the 
roads with zebra stripes all over, thus 
turning the whole town into one big 
pedestrian crossing. For one thing, 
it’ll look pretty. More important, it 
will keep the courteous driver off the 
road altogthec, leaving only the run- 
of-the-mill. And with him, as we 
said, the pedestrian can cope. 

Finally, let’s look at an area where 
tbe salt-and-rice principle has been 
applied already: aliya. In the first 
few years of the state, aliya was like 
Jerusalem salt - a good steady flow. 
Gradually, as time went by, it was 
reduced to a Tel Aviv dribble. We 
shook and thumped the Diaspora, 
and nothing much came out. So then 
we introduced the rice by way of 
aliya emissaries, an army of itinerant 
Jewish Agency officials, and a full¬ 
blown ministry of absorption, com¬ 
plete with a minister, a spokesman 
and a budget. And that's what we are 
left with today: lots and lots of rice, 
and no salt at all. 


Hendricks’s remarkable capability 
to elucidate the programmatic 
meaning of the text and the music, 
made her part very enjoyable. Even 
more impressive in his word- 
painting was van Dam. Possessing a 
deep, strong and amiably sonorous 
voice, his power of representation 
evoked pictorial images and gave the 
various scenes a fascinating explicit¬ 
ness. Words like “void,” “dark¬ 
ness,” the great recitative “And God 
made the firmament'' as well as. in 
the third part, the duet of Adam and 
Eve, were given almost tangible 
sensations. Hendricks and van Dam 
responded to the text as generously 
and expressively as did the composer 
himself. 

TenoT Merritt (Uriel) displayed 
not very much more than a pleasant 
timbre and he never thought in terms 
of word-setting as did his colleagues. 
His lyricism became, as the work 
proceeded, more and more- monoto¬ 
nous and uneventful. 

The French choir fared rather well 
but seemed to possess a much grea¬ 
ter potential than Mebta expected it 
to have. The choral singing did not 
contribute efficiently enough to the 
interpretation. 

But what really seemed to be 
missing was the inspired leadership 
of tbe conductor. I wonder if Mebta 
had a clear idea of what he was going 
to ask for and get. A few dramatic 1 
outbursts did not contribute very 
much to the overall impression and 
The Creation, as a whole, did not 
evoke the feetipg of the wonderful 
process which Haydn had designed. 

Starting from nothingness, the 
music should have progressed gra¬ 
dually towards the central dimax 
“The Lord is great in might,” with 
the third part of the oratorio, de¬ 
scribing Adam and Eve's feelings 
towards each other and the creation, 
serving as a somewhat naive but 
nevertheless vital, and in a way sum- 
i marizing, complement. The undeni- 

> able elusiveness of this last part 
; seemed to pose, an unsolvable prob- 

> lem for the conductor. Furthermore, 
' Mehta's whole interpretation of the 
■ work was static and thus coiuradic- 

> tory to its basic meaning and true 
s spirit. 



Shlomo Mintz in a truly splendid performance. 


instrumental combinations surfaced 
rightly and accurately. Yet all this 
did not combine into one huge state¬ 
ment of strife, conflict and turmoil, 
which should, in some mysterious 
way, not only have opened the sym¬ 
phony but found its antithesis in the 
last movement. Of the transistory 
movements (numbers 2.3,4 and 5) 
only the last two relayed in full 
Mahler's message. 

In tbe fourth movement Mira 
Zakai gave us an unforgettable 
rendition of Nietzcbe’s “Midnight 
Song.” Her singing seemed removed 
from any earthly reality and blended 
miraculously with the magic of the 
accompanying brass section. The 
fifth movement, with the choir's, par¬ 
ticipation also gave full justice to 
Mahler's childlike conception of 
what passes between Peter and Jesus 
in heaven. After this movement we 
finally reached tbe concluding move- 


rONTEMPORARY MUSIC CONCERT in tbe 
Israel Composers League series "1 + 3", with 
Rnhuu Danriger. soprano, Astril Baltsan and 
Victor Dererianko, piano. Avtgafl Arnheun. 
darinet and Han Esbed. trumpet (Beit Arietta, 
Te] Aviv, Dec. 25). John Cage: “The Perilous 
Night”, sonata Tor pnoo solo; Herman Koppd: 
Two Biblical Songs Op. 59 for voice and piano; 
Daniel Gala?: "Tomas’ 1 for trumpet soto; 
Dominick Argpilo: “To Be Sang Upon tbe 
Water” Tor high voice, piano and darinet; 
Moshe Zormao: “Caracas 84” for piano solo; 
Artur Gelbran: “From My Wife's Poems” for 
voice and piano; Darios MBbaod: Foot Ronurd 
Songs for voice and piano. 

EVEN THOUGH titles, as a rule, 
only relate loosely to the music they 
herald, an evening commencing with 
“The Perilous Night" is - well, not 
particularly inviting. As it hap¬ 
pened, there was no need to fear: 
John Cage’s six-movement sonata 
for “prepared piano” proved a col¬ 
ourful piece of gentle sonorities. 
Since the bolts and other small 
gadgets placed between the piano 
strings altered not just the timbre but 


mem which, as stated above, is in- -the.pitch as well,u-whole new-set of 


THE ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC ORCHES¬ 
TRA - JnbOee concert No. 4. Zubin Mehu 
conducting with Shlomo Mintz, violinist; Mir* 
Zakai. contralto; The Td Aviv PMhannonic 
Choir (Greeted by Michael Shari and The 
“Pa’amonlm” Childrens Choir directed by 
Eilat Jmiger (Maim Aotfitorium, Td Aviv, 
Dec em ber 271. Mozart; Violin Concerto No. 4, 
K. 218; Mahler; Symphony No. 3 1 b D minor. 

THIS CONCERT included one of 
Mahler's stupendous works, his 
third symphony, a particularly diffi¬ 
cult and problematic composition 
for performance. To fuse the six(!) 
movements, each one of completely 
different content and meaning with 
their myriads of details and an in¬ 
credible variety of orchestral colours 
and effects, into one entity is indeed 
an almost herculean task. Mebta, 
one must admit, tried extremely 
hard and showed not only total in¬ 
volvement but succeeded in achiev¬ 
ing the players' full and eager coop¬ 
eration. 

Nevertheless the first movement 
did not impress. Mehta gave us all 
the notes and all the motifs and the 


separably connected, though by 
means of contrast, to the first. If only 
Mehta would have felt all through 
the symphony what he felt in this last 
overwhelmingly touching song of di¬ 
vine love. There could not have been 
a more convincing interpretation of 
this music which elevates and finally 
transfers us into the spiritual realm. 

The IPO’s strings, after having 
bitterly disappointed us recently, 
now burst into song and fully justi¬ 
fied their reputation. However the 
two outer movements complement 
each other and thus Mehta gave us 
only one side of the coin. From the 
fourth movement onward. Mebta 
produced great music but because of 
his inability to interpret tbe first 
three movements and in particular 
the first, Mahler's '‘Third” remained 
a torso. 

In the first part of the concert, 
Shlomo Mintz gave us a truly splen¬ 
did performance of the Mozart con¬ 
certo. His silvery tone and his'innate 
musicality are truly adorable. 

BENJAMIN BAR-AM 


sound-combinations became possi¬ 
ble. the instrument turning into a 
precious percussion ensemble. The 
punctiliously notated score explored 
these possibilities in fascinating de¬ 
tail, and the pianist Astrit Baltsan 
presented it with a relaxed confi¬ 
dence. as she did Moshe Zorman's 
“Canzona84”. 

Far more perilous - interpretively, 
that is, were the Biblical Songs by 
Herman Koppel. Using English 
texts, the Copenhagen-bom Jewish 
composer attempted highly dramatic 
statements, loading the vocal and 
piano parts with as much as they 
could carry, and then some. Perhaps 
due to the fact that Ruharaa Danzi- 
ger was fighting a bout of flu or cold, 
tbe balance between her soprano 
and Victor Derevianko’s massive 
accompaniments tipped heavily to¬ 
wards the piano. 

Darius Milhaud's characteristic 
blend of energy, virtuoso spark and 
popular motifs provided Danziger 
with a chance to display some vocal 
fireworks. She availed herself of the 


(Isaiah Kartinsky) 

opportunity. Although understand¬ 
ably not in top form, the singer 
showed her technical and musical 
skills. The enunciation, however, 
put at least one listener at a loss as to 
which language she was singing. 

ELI KAREV 

HAIFA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA - Sub¬ 
scription Concert No. 4 Sidney Harlh coaduetor 
aod violin (Haifa Auditorium, December 21). 
Dvorak: Overture Op. 92. Mozart; Concerto 
No. S ia A major tor violin and orchestra No. 
219. Tchaikovsky. Symphony No. S inC minor. 
Op. 64. 

UNDER HARTK'S guidance, at 
this concert, the HSO sounded 
good. He led the musicians through 
the evening with efficiency and skill, 
eliciting an' alert playing, better 
common tone production, esprit de 
corps and stamina. 

First came Dvorak's “Carnival”., 
one of bis cycle of independent over¬ 
tures, which was felicitously per¬ 
formed and started off this popular 
programme on an optimistic note. 

The double role of conductor and 
violinist didn't prove an easy task. 
However. Haith and the orchestra 
rendered the Mozart violin concerto 
with polish and eloquence, the solo 
giving him the opportunity to display 
sureness of technique, a lyrical tone, 
musical phrasing and emotional in¬ 
volvement. But the good interaction 
of solo and orchestra parts was in¬ 
consistent, probably partly because 
Harth spent most of the time with his 
back to the orchestra which impeded 
the necesshry visual communication. 
Harth achieved good cooperation 
1 with the orchestra in ihe Tchaikov¬ 
sky symphony. Conducting with com¬ 
petence and ease, he inspired the 
’ musicians to a performance that re- 

■ vealed the emotional content of the 
music, in turn dramatic, elegant, 
solemn and joyful, receiving a pro- 

■ longed and well-earned response 
' from the audience. There were good 
' solo parts, especially from the horns. 

1 In all, it was a pleasant evening. 

1 ESTHER REUTER 
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Making Magic 14JN)Surprise Train 10.10 
FamJy problem* 1XM Five Mila Creek 
(pert 7117.00 A N e wft ie n l nc -hve mage- 
*in* 

CfWJMEVTSPHOdRMMWS: 

17.30 AKce in Wonderland 
77-MHoppaHay 

AftAMC-LANGUAGE programmes. 

1A30 New* roundup 

10-32 Programme Tracer 
Sport* 

IBjHNews 

HPHEW P W O QU AH M 4 EB i e» mmj 1 

*7,00 with a news roundup 
30.0(3 Lighting e! the tounh HanuMta Can- 
<0* 

30.00 The Paper Owe- American mow 
starring John Housemen. Jamat Stephan* 
and Diana Douglas 

21.00 Mabat Newsreel _ 

2130 Don't Wart Op - British comedy 
iarm etafring Nigel Havara. Tony Button 
owJDmeh Sheridan 
23.00 Thtsrt the Tima 
22.60 Spenser: For Mil* - American sus¬ 
pense sent*, Marring Robert Urich 
Awry Brook* 

S3UBNW8 

JORDAN TV iunoffoaH: 

17Jtt Cartoon* 10.00 Frara* Hour 1# JO 
News in Hebrew 20.00 News in Arabic 

30.30 Nu Place tike Hw"? 

Cpncutnni 22.00 New* *n English 3XM 

and Brother* 

t&3e Another Lite 14,00 700Oub 14J0 
ShepeUp 10.00 Atomoon. tort: *" 
Name tWy 1*30 Ho*he*fI ifM Super 
ft«* 17.00 Mu*** ttOO jjwDw 
TfcOO UvWTW A 

2QJQO Magnum Pi 21.00 Monday NigW 
KwbaalttAOTMCHib 


^ A u«{t to ttw rtiusoum J 

* litftttfttional. 


Voice of Music 

6.02 Morning Melodies 
7.09 Cempra: Suita from "Venetian 
Celebrations” (Cotegium Auraum); 
Vanhst; Concerto for Double Base and 
Or ches t r a; Chopin: Sonata for Piano; 
Schubert: Symphony No. 8, "Unfinished" 
(Menuhin FestivatfMentihinl 

9.00 Mozart: Violin Concerto No. 2 (Mut¬ 
ter. PhilherpionisfMuti); Beethoven: 
Sonata for Cello and Piano (Vo Vo Ma. Ax): 
Dvorak: Serenade Op. 44 (St. Martlnf 
Marrinor); Martlmi: Rhapsody. Concerto 
for Viola and Orchestra IMaly, Preguaf 
Smetacokl: Ewald: Quintet No. 3 tor Wind 
instruments (Swedish Quintet): cf Andy: 
Concerto for Piano, Hute. Cello and Strings 
(Outhoblu. Rempel. Ludon. Paiitard Cham¬ 
ber); Debussy- Images pour Orchestra 
iBostotvTilson Thomas! 

12.00 Haydn 4 Carttonottas (Sakai. Ber¬ 
man): Brahms 4 Songs. 2 Songs. Op. 91 
(Zakai, Asher. El»a sen 1: Bntten; A Charm o! 
LuBa bws. Oo 41 iZakai.Zvi) 

13.01 Salieri Variations on 
Spegn»~:Mocert Conecrw for Mute. Hsip 
end Orchestra (SchuiK. ZabaletaL 
SCIWtomi Tno NO 1 
Trior. Brahma: Venations on a Theme by 
Haydn (OucsgcVSoiti) 

1&.00 &artoifs sarty ou«fW* explained by 
Devid Chen, P«tS 

10,00 From Our Concert Halls: Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra undoi Zubin 
Mehn »nth Shlomo Mints, violin, and 
Lucre VeIentW*Torrani. maso- soprano - 
Motari: V'tolin Concerto No. 4; Mahler; 
Symphony No 3 

18.00 Emnhasi* nn the Performance 
19,00 Vtfmd inwvmwrt* Qreiwffr# 

20.10 Musical Medley 

*0.30 Israel Ph.lharmonic Orehostra 
under Zubin Mehta wurt* 1 hwfjj; 

£ SS* 

Cello Orchestra; Beethoven. Triple 

CcuWAItt 


first Programme 

02)0 Programmes for 011m 
730 Favourite Old Songs 
8.05 Compass- with Benny Hendel 
9.05 Hebrew songs 

10.30 Programme in Easy Hebrew 

11.10 Hebrew songs 

11.30 Education for all 
12.05 Song and Tune 
13.00 News In English 
13L30 News in French 
14.00 Children's programmes 
15.53 Notes on a New Book 
10.05 A Place in the Middle 
17.20 Everyman’s University 

16.10 Jewish Traditions 
18^0 Bible Reading 

192)5 Reflections on the Portion of the 
Week 

1930 Programmes for Ottrn 

22.05 Every Man has a Star - with astro- 

logist Ran Pecker 


Second Programme 

0.12 Gymnastics 

&3Q Editorial Review 

6.53 Green Light - drivers' comer 

7.00 This Morning - news magazine 

8.05 Making an issue 

9jD5 Puss in Sandals 

10.05 All Shades of the Network 

11.30 Safe Journey 

12.10 O-K. on Two 

13.00 Midday - news commentary, music 

14.06 Humour 

15.06 Magic Moments 

10.09 Made in Israel - Hebrew songs 

17.05 Economics Magarine 

18.18 Songs and Readings, for 

Hsnukks 

18.45 Today m Sport 
19.06 Today- radio nowsreci 
19.36 Law and Justice Megume 
20.06 Hanukka Party 
21.05 Cantorial Hit Parade 
22.09 Jazz Comer 
23.06Night Games 

Army 

6.05 University on the Air 

5J0 Open Your Eyes-songs, information 

7.07 ‘707" - with Alex Ansfcy 

8,09 Good Morning Israel 

9.05 In the Morning - with Eli Yisraeli 

10.06 Coffee Break 

11.09 Right Now - with Raft Reshef 

13.09 israoh Tunes 

19.05 Daily Meeting - w«h Ony Van* 

16.05 Four in the Afternoon 

1 7jOQ Evening Nowsreci 

18.05 Interview with Navy Commander 

Avraham Ben Shoshen 



Notices in this feature are charged 
at NIS8.16 per line, including 
VAT. Insertion every day of the 
month costs NIS 163.30 per line, 
including VAT, per month. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. Exhibitions: Ketef 
Hinnom—treasure facing Jerusalem's walls 
“A Man and his Land**, Moshe Dayan 
collection'- Fresh Paint, trends among 
young Israeli artists Kaktemon. 400 years 
of Japanese Porcelain Tradition Animals 
in Andent An (Rockefeller] 0 Ancient Glass 
Exhibit ; Bethlehem Embroidery, dresses 
ead costume parts. Minus One Dimen¬ 
sion. 20th Century Sculptors' Drawings (un¬ 
til 15.12)' Photography in Nature £ Art in 
Context, audio-visual programme C> News 
m Antipuities 0 Big and Small relative sizes 
in life, art and children's world C Jewels of 
Children's Literature j Permanent exhibi¬ 
tions of Archeology. Judaica and Ethnic Art 
Tj Joshua Borkovsky. Mirrors. The Garden, 
primordial landscapes (opens 24.121. 
VISITING HOURS: Main Museum 10-5. At 
It. Guided tour of the Museum (English!. 
11 & 12: In the Shade of the Palm Trees, 
puppet show for the whole family. 3: 
Guided tour of Archaeology Galleries in 
English. 3:30: "Beautyendthe Beast", film. 

LA. MAYER MUSEUM FOR ISLAMIC 
ART. Visiting hours: Sun.-Thure. 10-1; 
3-.30-6. fri. dosed. SaL and holiday eves 
10-1. Hfloalmaeh SL.Tel. 661291/2. Bus No. 
15. 

Exhibitions 

JERUSALEM MAP HOUSE. Old City, 7 
Bert El SL. 288338.423M7. Roberts, Turner, 
etc 

Conducted Tours 

HAD ASSAM _ Hourly toura of the Chagall 
Windows at (Oryat Hadassah on the half 
hour. * information, reservations; 02- 
416333.02-446277. 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY 

1. Tours in English af 9 and 11 a.m. from 
Administration Building, Grvat Ram Cam¬ 
pus. Buses 9,28.24 and 16. 

2 . Mount S<a»pgs tours 11 a,m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman 
Building. Buses 9. 28,4a. 2S and 23 tr> ts® 


EMUNAH-VtfORLD RELIGIOUS ZIONIST 
WOMEN, 26 Ben Maimon. To visit our 
projects call: 02-662468. 630620, 867817. 
811125; 03-444151 morning; 053-36558; 
04-236031. 

TEL AVIV 

Museums 

TEL AVIV MUSEUM. Exhibitions: David 
Hockney. Photocollages 0 Sitings 0 Oskar 
Kokoschka. 1886-1380. Selection of Prints 
and Albums. Trends in Geometric Abstract 
Art fj Edvard Munch, prints; Death. Love 
and Anxiety 0 VISfTlNG HOURS; Sun.- 
Thur. 10 a.m -2 p.m.;5-9p.m. Sat. 11 a.m.-2 
p.m.; 7-10 p.m. Closed Friday. Helena 
Rubinstein Pavilion. New Exhibition: 
David Hockney. Photocollages (opens 
21.12). Visiting Hours: Sun.-Thur. 10-1; 
6-7. Sat 11-2. Fri. closed. 

Conducted Tours 

AMrr WOMEN (formerly American Miz- 
reehi Women). Free Morning Tours - Tel 
Aviv. Tel. 220187,233154. 

WlZO. To visit our projects call Tel Aviv. 
232339; Jerusalem, 226060 ; Haifa.388817. 
ORT. To visit our technological High 
Schools call Jerusalem 533141; Tel Aviv 
396171, 240529: Netanya 33744. 

PIONEER WOMEN-NA’AMAT. Morning 
tours. Tel Aviv, 210791. Jerusalem 244878. 


HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA MUSEUM. 26 Shabbtai Levy SL 
Tet. 04-523255. Exhibitions :IWodera Art - 
Ephemeral Monument: Naftali Nachmaoi, 
Reuyen Atiya - colour photographs. 
Ancient Art — Jewish coins ol the Second 
Temple Period, Egyptian textiles, terracotta 
figurines. Music & Ethnology; world pap¬ 
er cuts. Open: Sun.-Thur. & SaL 10-1; 
Tues., Thur. & SaL also 5-9. Ticket also 
admit* to National Maritime, Prehis¬ 
toric end Japanese Museums. 

WHAT*S ON IN HAIFA, dial 04-640840. 


CINEMA _ 

JERUSALEM 

Beit Agron: Aladdin 10; Chitty, Chrny 
Bang Bang 11:30; The Champ 1:30: The 
Sound of Music 3:30; The Breakfast 
Club 6:30; Top Secret 8:15; Birdy 10: 
Ereakfasi Club, midnight; Bfnyanei 
He'uma: closed; Cinematheque: Na¬ 
ture Films on Video 5; Jungle book 7; 
Sunset Boulevard 9:30- 


Eagles 7. 9:15; Orgil; Ruthless People 
4:30.7,9:15; Alice in Wonderland 10:30 
a.m., 12:30; Orion Or 1: All My Loving 

4:30.7.9; Karate Kid 11,10:30 a.m.Orion 

Or 3; Ricochets 10:30,4:30.7.9; One: 
Raw Deal 4:30.6:45.9; Ron; Howard - 
A New Breed of Hero 4;30,7, 9; Secne- 
dar: Effects 7,9:15. 

TEL AVIV 

Belt Lsissln: Sleeper 11 ; 15 p.m. ; Ben 
Yehuda: Legal Eagles 4:30,7:15,9:30; 
Chen 1: Ruthless People 5,7:30,9:45; 
Blackbeard Ghost 10:30, 12:25. 2:40; 
Chen 2: Joshua Then and Now 7:25, 
9:45; Sword in the Stone 10:30,12:30, 
2:30. 5: Chen 3: Saving Grace 7:30, 
9:45: Blackbeard Ghost 5: Alice in 
Wonderland 10:30; 12:30, 2:30; Chen 
4: Donna Hor and Her Two Husbands 
7:30.9:45; Pete's Dragon 10:30; 12:30 
2:35, 5; Chan 5: Aliens 7:05, 9:45; 
Pirates 10:30. 12:35. 2:40, S: Cinema 
One: Cut and Run 4:30; 7:15, 9:30; 
Cinema Two: Top Gun 4:30. 7:15’, 
® : 22 : g gw |5 Young Frankenstein 7:15. 
9* 30* Diiiugoff 1: My Beautiful Laun- 
dr-erte^ 5 .7:15.9:40; BMX Bandits 11. 
1. 3; Dizangoff 2: Mona Lisa 4:45. 
7:15, 9:40; The Golden Sea) 11. 1. 
3:Dizangoff 3: A Room With a View 
4:45, 7:15, 9:40; Double Trouble 11.1, 
3; Drive-In: Poltergeist II, 9:30 p.m.; 
Howard - A New Breed of Hero 5:15. 
7:15; Sex film. 12 midnight: Esther: 
Raw Deal 2:30,5.7:15.9:40; Got: Blue 
Velvet 4:45.7:15,9:40; New Gordon: 
Avanti Popolo 4:30.7:15. 9:30: Hakot- 
noeZOA House: Forbidden 4:30.7:15. 
9:30 (no Wed. perf.h Hod: Howard - A 
New Breed of Hero 4:30; 7:15. 9:30; 
Israel Cinema th eque: Duty Free Mar¬ 
riage 7; Et Dieu Crea la Femme 9:30; 
Law 1: A Man and a Woman: 20 Years 
Later 5.7:30.9:40; Lev II: The Burmese 

Harp 2.5. 7:30.9:40; Lev III-. A Trip to 
Bountiful 2,5, 7:30,9.30: Lev IV Trou¬ 
ble in Mind 2. 5. 7:30, 9:40; Umar 
Hemehudaxfi: A Fine Mess 4:30,7:15. 
9:30; Maxim: Ricochets 11 ,4:30.7:15. 
9:30; Orly: Back to School 4:30. 7:15, 
9:30; Peri*: The Brother 12.2.4.7:15, 
9:30: Peer: Ginger & Fred 4:30, 7:15. 
9:30; Shahof : Hannah and Her Sisters 
4:30, 7. 9:30; Shran: Et la Tendresse- 
?._BordeH 5. 7:30. 9:40: High Anxiety, 
midnight: Twnuz Hemahudosh: All 
My Loving 5, 7:30. 9:40: All that Jazz, 
midnight; Tehefet; The Gods Must Be 
Crazy 5,7:15.9:30: Tel Aviv: Murphy's 
Law 7:45,9:45; Rumpelstiltskin 11.1,4, 
6: Tel Aviv Museum: Shoah ( 1 ) at 7; 
Shoah 111) at 1; Zafon: The Mission 
4:30.6:50,9:30. 


que|: Chen: The Gods Must Be Crazy 
4:30.6:45,9; Keren Or Hamehudash: 
Ginger & Fred 4, 6:30, 9; Orah: The 
Mission 4, 6:30. 9; Orly: The Burmese 
Harp 6:45, 9; Sword in the Stone 11. 
12:35, 4:30; Peer: Ruthless People 
4:30, 7,9:15: Rev-Gat 1: A Man and a 
Woman Twenty Years Later 6:45,9:15; 
Blackbeard Ghost 10:30, 12:30. 4:30; 
R*v-Gat2: All My Loving 4:30,7.9:15; 
Pirates 10:30.12:35; Ron: Legal Eagles 
6:45,9; Rumpelstiltskin 10:30,12:30,4; 
Shavit: Hannah and Her Sisters 7,9. 

RAMATGAN 

Arman: Raw Deal 5, 7:15, 9:40: Lily: 
Hannah and Her Sisters 7:15, 9:30; 
Oasis: The Mission 7, 9:40; Ordea: 
Howard — A New Breed oi Hero 4:30, 
7:15. 9:3Q; Rav-Gan 1: Ruthless Peo¬ 
ple 7:35,9:45; Blackbeard Ghost 10:30. 
12:35. 2:40. 4:45; Rav-Gan 2: Joshua 
Then and Now 7:20, 9:40; Care Bears 
10:30, 12:30. 2:30. 4:35; Rav-Gan 3: 
Blue Velvet 7:15, 9:40; Bilbi 10:30. 
12:30. 2:30. 4:35; Rav Gan 4: A Man 
and a Woman Twenty Years Later 7:10, 
9:40; Sword in the Stone 10:30,12:30. 
2:30.4:40. 

HERZUYA 

Dan Accadia: Journey of Natty Gann 
4: Top Gun 7. 9:30; Denial Hotel: 
Short Circuit 5; Una My Love 7:15.9:30: 
David: Murphy's Law 7:15.9:30; Care 
Bears 11. 4:30; Haehal: Legal Eagles 
7:45, 9:45: Rumpelstiltskin 11 . 4, 
6;New Tjferet: Ricochets 4:30. 7:15. 
9:15. 

HOLON 

Armpn Hamehudash: Big Trouble in 
Little China 4:30. 7:1S, 9:30: Matnas 
Hoi on: Clan of the Cave Bear 4. 7:15. 
9:30: Migdal Ruthless People 7:15, 
9:30: Savoy: The Mission 7:30, 9:40; 
Rumpelstiltskin 11. fl, 6. 

BATYAM 

Atzraairt: Murphy's Law 7:45, 9:45; 
Rumpelstiltskin 11,4,6. 

GIVATAY1M 

Hadar: Legal Eagles 4:30. 7:1S. 9:30 
(Mon. 7:15,9:301. 

RAMATHASHARON 
Kochav: Pretty in Pink 7: Big Chill 9:30; 
Nits Holgersen 11 a.m., 4 (no 4 p.m. 
parf. on Mon.]. 

PETAHTHCVA 

i G.G. Hecbal 1; Legal Eagles 7:15, 

9:3TV R.,r~~o J 







ECONOMIC NEWS 


A w orld turne d upside down: 1986in review 


TTus was the year the economic 
worid flipped over like an hourglass. 
It was the year. 

• That the U.S., since World War 
H the world’s great capital exporter, 
became the world's biggest debtor 
nation.- 

• That Japan became the world’s 
No. 1 creditor nation. 

• That communist GHjn a started 
siting up capitalist-style stock ex¬ 
changes. 

It was the year also: 

• That OPEC nations started run- 
nmg out of money after years'of 
bonanza. 

• That the Soviet Union laid plans 
to introduce a limited form of private 
enterprise May 1; 1987. 

Region by region here is how the 
world economy looked as 1986 gave 
way to 1987: 

NORTH AMERICA 
. T^U.S. became a debtor nation 
tor the first time since before World 
Wm I. A $150 billion foreign trade 
defiat m 1986 and a $220b. govern¬ 
ment budget deficit hung like two 
threatening clouds oyer the U.S. 
economy as the national debt 

climbed to $ 2.2 trillion. 

Deliberate efforts by the U.S., 
Europe and Japanese governments 
to push the U.S. dollar lower failed 
to reduce the trade imbalance. The 
Gramm-Rudman budget-balancing 
law failed to contain the government 
deficit. 

A flood of foreign money was 

finannnn _ __ 



PRTT^T^ GOIL JAP anese surplus 

■Vi ders on -Tokyo consumers get 

the New York leaflets urging them to 

Mercantile Exchange buy more imported 

SCStlCllldte Wrldlv nc thoi) i*AA:__ 


Economic liberalization measures 
^iopted by Indian Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi appeared to be work¬ 
ing to boost exports and the eco¬ 
nomy. The trade deficit narrowed 
and the Indian economy grew about 

J P® r «nt, after inflation, in fiscal 
1986. 

Despite massive injections of in¬ 
ternational aid, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, 
Bangladesh and Nepal were suffer¬ 
ing “serious fiscal and balance-of- 
payments strains,” according to the 
World Bank’s 1986 report 

MIDDLE EAST 

In the Middle East, plunging oil 
pnees and economic ripples from the 
Iran-Iraq war harmed the economies 
both of oil-producing countries and 
other nations. 

031161 cx P ected to cam 

b. in 1986 compared with $275 b 
six years ago. 

finite were spending cuts by 
Middle East governments, sharp de¬ 
clines in construction projects, ex¬ 
patriate labour layoffs and business 
failures. 

Meanwhile Iraqi air raids cut 
bun’s ofl exports to 800.000 barrels a 

day in a war that Iran says is costing it 

S7b. a year-SI b.more than its 1986 
ou revenues. . 

Israel launched an austerity prog¬ 
ramme of wage and price controls in 
July 1985 to rein in inflation, which 
had reached 191 per cent in 1985. ■ 
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investors as much as $250b. making fiitnr^c , * 

teESSSGg-'**- — ( 1 _ 

were“Wished***“ Corazon Aquino wu 

arrest u. And as the surplus piled up formed ini nr * n * d - f ° re,gT1 ? rs ^8 to rebuild the Philippine eco- 
m Tokyo banks, Japan beckme f<£ S With nomy, left in shambl^ by^I 

the first tone the world’s No. 1 rsamza “ ons ‘ President Ferdinand Marcos * 

creditor nation. , \“. e communist economies of In- Australia seemed to hr* 

The rising Yen brought dramatic luck in 1986, ronnnj a^SSent 

changes to Japan s economy. Many Pa^ conen-K^rw accounts deficit. Federal Treasurer 

Japanese industries, particularly where Paul Keating said the country was 

and autcmalring. were pected to l^endcS T "" vmSSffiScaMm 

ti ^ eCODOmic refonns SFFty ■ Good harvest econo- 

finued under paramount leader thev feaSd •°f ficial * ^ mes of the Indian subcontinent but 

Deng Xiaoping. The first stock and 


balance, (afp) 


President Corazon Aquino was 
trying to rebuild the Philippine eco¬ 
nomy, left in shambles by ex¬ 
president Ferdinand Marcos. 

Australia seemed to be down on 
its luck in 1986, running a current 

accramte _i n_ 
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dominated by central planing, de¬ 
clining oil production, nuclear ener¬ 
gy setbacks and chronic farm prob¬ 
lems. In 1986 Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev won approval for econo¬ 
mic reform slated to begin function¬ 
ing in 1987. 

They include restructu ring rigid 
command structures and encourag¬ 
ing joint ventures with Western 
countries. On May 1, a new law will 
allow limited private enterprise, 
which Moscow prefers to call “self- 
employment." As many as two mil - 
lion, people are expected to begin 
one-man businesses. 

Many Soviet refonns reflect in- 
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CROSSWORD 

ACROSS 

1 Self-praising bandsmen (10) 

6 Be wary of Pole in midstream 

10 hilh 51 ?* 081 ?-^ a ™ ay hy one of 
(5 5 ? tand,ng m Gwynedd 

length carrying 
little weight ( 9 ) 

12Fuss over so-called brew 
sounds laughable (8) 

IS Dramatist, one who may move 
mountains (5) 

i5 Cairo-made North American 
musical toy (7) 

17 Attempts the extremes in a 

..Swwm 

IS Affectionate act for which a 

& d,plomat get5 no 

5 1 Ti5i Br J ,Wl ? noise around 
> Thailand's capital (7) 

011 board with 
24 SSK!.* 11 * German assent (5) 
24 Something to see after dark 

27 Certainly not for the 
epicurean palate (9) 

48 germed on a piece of pottery 

“wconTsIfl 16 “ ,hirt >' 
30 Etna, milady, acts this way 
when it comes to life (10) 
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creased tolerance of the more liberal 
economic approach of Soviet allies 
m Eastern Europe, especially Hun¬ 
gary. But the restrictions of central 
planning still held back performance 
m the Comecon bloc, which also 
includes Poland, Bulgaria, Roma¬ 
nia, Czechoslovakia and East Ger¬ 
many. 

WESTERN EUROPE 
For the 12 European Community 
nations, 1986 saw continued high 
unemployment. Average unemploy¬ 
ment was 12 per cent in 1985 and 
11.9 per cent in 1986. The EC com¬ 
mission said that 1987 will bring little 
relief for the 15 million jobless in the 
EC. An average growth rate of 2.8 
per cent next year, the commission 
believes, is not enough to bring un¬ 
employment under control. 

The EC’s foreign trade outlook is 
also deteriorating, the commission 
says, holding back economic growth. 

In Britain and France, conserva¬ 
tive governments proceeded with 
plans to hand over state enterprises 
to private owners. One such priva¬ 
tization - that of British gas - be¬ 
came the largest single stock market 
flotation ever in capitalist history 
LATIN AMERICA 

Two problems dominated the 
Latin American economic scene in 
1986 - the region’s $360b. foreign 
debt and its struggling foreign trade 
efforts. Peru suspended debt pay¬ 
ments in 1986, Mexico negotiated 
more favourable terms, and Brazil 


Tel Avfv University 
The Institute For 
Zionist Research 
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DOWN | 

lFood hard maybe, so change 1 
course (4) 6 

2 Go through the subway (9) 

3 Number in a South American 
republic lost to view (5) 

’”wo £S ts ar °und making 
music (7) 

P ictni- es from 
Elizabethan Dudley's first 
wife, Amy? (71 

7See 10 

^notable decrease in sound 

9 She puts her point to minister 
without hesitation (8) 

14 It's hard to get as low as this 

W-O) 

16Po, i°wed the pattern and 
made it twice after 
unravelling (8) 

18 Pole©) 16 l00ks at ** North 

20 Kind of pin a small number 
for example, dug np (7) 

21 8X1 amount for a 
plant (7) 

23 use^lf “ dispute put t0 on e's 

25 Unskilled, splashing paint all 
over the place... (5) 

*ii^KSS* given 
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EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 

*“£!? n 011 "LCIallt, Rome- 

Shu ■fatShu afat Road. 810108 ; 
Dar AJdawa, Herod's Gate, 28205a 

■ 0ft Aviv- Ravi RR C>:-U—____ 


Ysvne, 7 Ibn Sina, 87228a 

DUTY HOSPITALS 

orthooedics.F v ti mi I'JT* 


Rak f h (pediatrics). 

ttma I, s urgery). 

Notiiiya: Lsniado 

POUCE 


10O 


DiollOq in most parts of the country. 

In TUasrus dial 924444, IGryat Stuno- 
na4444w 


FIRE 


102 


Yesterday’s Solution 
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H E E l B § 0 |B§ng0| 

l a IVl a | s n @ g H | 

D g H i n e 


UUICK SOLUTION 

F<mrth ' * Wright, 19- 
Abndge. U Panel, 12 Leek, 13 Folly ‘ 
Tany. IS Germ, 22 Cheap, 23 

DOWN*’ 25 Rexnote - 

POW^; i Affable, 2 QuarteL 3 

5 U fe 4 Gra W ,e - 5 A «™t- * Style, 9 
Melodrama. 14 Caspian. 15 Mega- 
K>n. 16 Ammeter, 19 Scope, 20 
Pem .2l Freed. 


ki a inerrancies dial 1 Q 2 L Othonvlsa 


FIRST AID 
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QUICK CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

IPea 
4 Notify 

9 Unplaced horse (4-3) 
1® Chairman’s hammer 

11 Row 

12 Result 

13 Fish 

14 Light aircraft 
16 Part of a church 
13 Young dog 

20 Non-acceptance 

21 Condiment 

24 Killed 

25 Error 

26 Singular character 

27 Adi anlage 


DOWN 

1 Opulence 

2 Publish 

3 Republic 

5 Patching (anag.) 

6 Evident ^ 

7 Parasitic fungi 
S Hair-net 

13 Stale joke 
15 Curt 

17 Wall-painting 

18 Feather 

19 Thoroughfare 

22 Pile up 

23 Continent 


^■marp—c»— dll lOI In most ports 
of tbo country. In adCEthm: 

Ashdod 41333 Jerusalem *623133 
Aahkelon 23333 Kiron 344442 
Bat Yam *5511111 IGryat Shmona *44334 
Beeratirta 74767 Nafiariya *923333 
Camnial *88^55 Natanya *23333 
Dan R egio n *781111 PWah Tilcva *3231111 

SS 7 *® ^hpvut *461333 

^honLeZon 942333 
Haifa *512233 Safed 30333 

Aviv *240111 
Tibertas *90111 -• 

aaSS^faS&T^ Cara J Unit 1MICU) 
swvjce m die area, around the dock. 

tasnr — Emotional First AM. TeL 

ASSES'" 227171. Tel Aviv 26T11l' 

»SS"* 

assesrasw 

8 

FLIGHTS 


PILfl ht Infoimstton Ser- 

rfrinkfiT 03 ’ 9 ? 1 ^ 484 (muhWl " nQ l- Arnv- 
Hnwl ‘ rBpad 03-381111 (20 
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rp\n’pn/ I Franchise 
LCVICW broker makes 

Israel debut 

By SIMON LOU1SSON 
For The Jerusalem Post 
TEL AVIV. - American busincM- 
I man Normal Schutzman ipertt a yew 
I fighting for Israel during the War of* 
I Independence. Now he wants lo* 
serve on the business front. / 

I The Delaware businessman has- 
what he calls a unique business us a- 
franchise consultant advising both 
those wishing to obtain franchises . 

I and those who want to sell them. 

I Franchise Brokers Network 
(FBN) of which Schutzman is presi- < 
dent, has a network of 61 offices" 

I throughout the U.S. its newly cstab- J 
I Iished Tel Aviv branch will’ be die 
I firet one outside the U.S. 

FBN’s expansion to Israel was* 

cmmT a , . _ _spurred by Schutzman s Jewish back- 

SOUTH AFRICAN SANCTIONS—Workers leave ground as wen as his memories of’ 

Eastman Kodak’s Johannesburg headquarters after 

trie company announced in November it was fou s ht in the 1948 war - during this * 

lpavinnfka^, 1 r,f«, y i s i t Schutzman revisited his old 

leaving toe country. (AFP) seventh Brigade on the Golan* 

_____j Heights, once a rag-tag infantry but • 

. , i today an armoured mechanized unit. - 

. appeared to be the furthest ahead in On the business side he held a ' 
ies pulling itself out of the hole with conference at the American Embas- ■" 
,n " superior export performance. [ sy where he promoted his company ' 

ral Argentina and BrazQ undertook I and the concept of franchising. * 
1“ drastic anti-inflation programmes. In the U.S. franchising is a $500- 
Together with Mexico, Ecuador and I billion-a-year business, responsible ’ 
* a " oth | e . r countries, they also started I for one-third of the food ana service r 
" r " making more room for private enter- industries' annual turnover. By the 
prise in economies long dominated I year 2000 this proportion is expected *' 
by state corporations. to rise to half. 

Lh -^ e debtor countries were plan- Schutzman says franchising is an ‘ 
° mng a conference in Mexico in Janu- ! ideal way for Israeli businesses to *, 
nrf “7, ?! w “ ch ^ were expected to J expand into the U.S. and is also a • • 
“ 0811 for easier terms from banks and great way for people to begin a new 

®° re favourabIe ^de treatment business here, 
h? “2SJ“dustriaI countries. There are only three ways to begin - 

i o a new business, he says. You can ’ 

on ■ 88 weU 88 Amer- start on your own, but statistics show - 

n- y™*H d if. bt was a ““i® 1, Issue in 85 per cent of such enterprises fail - 
lyoo. But black African nations I within three years. An existing busi- '* 
were taking a more accomodating ness can be bought, but it is likely to 
“ tack, cmnmg to terms with the Inter- be in the market because it is not • 
national Monetary Fund’s insistence thriving, and if it is, it Ls like to be ‘ 
S' S n . economic austerity to meet the exocnsive. The third alternative is to ■ 
1 'debt anas buy a franchise licence. 

in Southern Africa the major de- Franchising is so successful be- •* 
velopment of 1986 was the pause the seller has a commercial 
mushrooming of worldwide econo- interest in the buyer doing well, 
mic sanctions against the apartheid A typical franchise in the U.S 1 
system. And the major peril for 1987 initially costs between $15,000- ‘ 
seemed to be the danger of South 25.000, inducting expenses for train- 
, African retaliation against neigh- “g and getting the business up and • 

£ S StateS - U U A*" *»t the franchiser" , 

rurther north, the famine that I gets royalties of around 5 per cent J 

?n devastated whole nations in 1985 I FBN's role in this is to draw on its • 
v ! raimng to an end, but Ethiopia network of banks, lawyers and 
L “ described by economists as stin accountants to provide background * 
zil bem g m a disastrous condition, and financial assessment of potential 
f Associated Press) | clients. Once both client £d RBN ' 

. 816 ratisfied. an appointment is set * 

1 np with executives of the franchiser. ■ 

ffisas'Kr"' L 

I ■: ..... 1 8 art orney wbo haS 1 ^ 

rutsoth Museum * I bved m Israel for 25 vears and is 

familiar with’ both the U.S. and ’* - 
j Israeli business scenes. *-* 

um (in Hebrew) on the subject • ' 

WRY AND ZIONISM I j that want to become franchisees to *- 

set up a development plan. TWs- ,; 
j conasts of three parts: writing a ■’ 
lirDerson- stondard contract between the fran-' 

chiser and the franchisee Dreoarimr ‘ 
aSj** a disclosure stateS^XTSut- - 

iSSSL ■ com P 1 f te on the fran- 

■ dliser and ,ts ownere, and putting 

m iuS 35?" marketing aoi advertisii1 *; 

3en Halpern L-ffS -! 

cfosees as Bonanza, Insty-Pring 

;? 0 ?iP5 , -!. B 2® ,Z,on Auditorium, S!? n ^ y! ?? ns ,’ Sne !fng and SneS- * 
i Tel Aviv University (Gate No. 2 ). (JiaHty Inns, Sportabout and ' 

j Betty Bnte. - „• 

*»una4 II ■faj ■■ m 

~ ut . . . . ^11 Magic i: 

doesn’t 

the foDowinglectures: II - * 

December 30 I II 

irael and the Arabs JMofc 

given by 11 

nard Reich IlflDDMt 

ce and International Relations II ■ 

msrtort University I 

200 , BeitHiUel ' w 

y, January 1 II • 1 ' 

Lccessful Mediation ! ■ ■ _ . - 

“fX elations ■■ 

)b Bercovitch M 9hre generously to: . 

[PoliticalScience || [ ^ Jjarnm °|(~] , 


appeared to be the furthest ahead in 
pulling itself out of the hole with 
superior export performance. 

Argentina and BrazQ undertook 
drastic anti-inflation programmes. 
Together with Mexico, Ecuador a nri 
other countries, they also started 
making more room for private enters 
prise in economies long dominated 
by state corporations. 

The debtor countries were plan¬ 
ning a conference in Mexico in Janu¬ 
ary at which they were expected to 
call for easier terms from banks and 
more favourable trade treatment 
from industrial countries. 

AFRICA 

In Africa as well as Latin Amer¬ 
ica, foreign debt was a major issue in 
1986. But black African nations 
were taking a more accomodating 
tack, coming to terms with the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund’s insistence 
on economic austerity to meet the 
debt crisis. 

In Southern Africa the major de¬ 
velopment of 1986 was the 
mushrooming of worldwide econo¬ 
mic sanctions against the apartheid 
system. And the major peril for 1987 
seemed to be the danger of South 
African retaliation against neigh¬ 
bouring states. 

Further north, the famine that 
devastated whole nations in 1985 
was coming to an end, but Ethiopia 
was described by economists as still 
being in a disastrous condition. 
(Associated Press) 


The Hebrew University 
The Institute For 
.Contemporary Jewry 

I ■ . -• ■■ •' • : 


Beth Hatefutsoth Museum 
invite you to a symposium (in Hebrew) on the subject 

AMERICAN JEWRY AND ZIONISM 

Chairperson: 

Prof. Anita Shapira 

Participants: 

Prof. Zvi Ganin 
Prof. Yosef Gomi 
Prof. Israel Kolatt 
Prof. Ehud Luz 
Prof. Ben Halpem 


invites the public to the foDowinglectures: 

Tuesday, December 30 

United States, Israel and the Arabs 

to be given by 

Prof. Bernard Reich 

Pl0fefiSQr crf ?2^£ fa 5? e International Relations 

ueorge Washington University 

4 pan., Room 200, Beit Hillel 
_ Thursday, January 1 

Conditions for Successful Mediation 
in International Relations 

to be given by 

Prof. Jacob Bercovitch 

Professor of Political Science 
, University of Canterbury, New Zealand 

P*m. ( Room 502, Beit Meiexsdorf 

^machonmeir 

invites you to hear 
a talk In English by 
H E- the Israel Ambassador to 
the United Nations 

Mr. BIOT AMIN NETANYAHU 

SUBJECT * Challenges of Presenting lameTs 





iiujEld; 


QUESTIONS 

DATE 




HANUKKA 
TOY FUND 


* Challenges of Presenting laraeTs 

Position to the World 

• Aflerthelecture in Hebrew 

and English 

• Wedmday, Dec 8 mber 31 , 19*5 

at8«)pjn. ’ 

* Helchai ShJomo, 

58 King Georges^ Jerusalem 


PLAGE * HdchaJ ShJomo, 

58 King George SL, Jerusalen 

ADMISSION * 8 including refreshments 

_ * N IS 4 for students 
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PLACE 


PlNHAS LANDAU 


Back 
in the 
Israel SSR 


Jn those days, comrades, the Peo- 

Pfes Republic was threatened by 
reacti onary forces, led by the 
caprtalfet-roader Ntssim. He and his 


cwitrol of the Treasury. How this was 
aDowed to happen is a separate story, 
ot demos intrigue, hot suffice it to 
say that the dictatorship of the pro- 


by the anti-social and criminal plots 

_f_-II . ” 


What was it they were after? This 
was no short-term bread-and- 
drcuses act such as had earlier been 
perpetrated by the Aridorist heretics 
nnder die Begin regime. Here was a 
carefully laid scheme, hatched in 
collusion with the chief capitalist 


/ 


powers of the West, under the lead¬ 
ership of the weO-known faa*kt reac¬ 
tionaries, Reagan, Thatcher, Kohl 
and others. 

By means of secret deals, dressed 
op as apparently innocent trade 
agreements with the Americans and 
Europeans, the NissunhedkiDe plan¬ 
ned to distribute to their supporters 
imported luxury goods. These in¬ 
cluded small automobiles, washing 
mach ines, dryers, television sets - 
with a choice of programmes, not aO 
of them vetted by the relevant state 
authority - and other luxurious and 
decadent items, devoid of uplifting 
socfcri value. 

The means to purchase these sick¬ 
ening degeneracies was to be pro¬ 
vided by ruthless purloining of the 
national wealth, accompanied by the 
despoliation of the working class and 
the rape of the social welfare system 
that the progressive dements of the 
nation had laboured for decades to 
put into place. Furthermore, the pro¬ 
letariat In the key enterprises in con¬ 
struction, agriculture, basic indus¬ 
tries ami defensive devkxs for protec¬ 
tion against counter-revohitiouary 
forces, were rendered helpless 
■ against the plutocrats and financiers 
who enticed them totbeir doom with 
their usurious malpractices. 

For a brief moment the very fhture 
of the just and moral society created 
in the People’s Republic seemed to be 
in the balance. But the heroes of the 
people were uot found wanting in this 
dire hour of crisis. 

As one man, the other 24 members 
of the Politburo rose up against the 
desjatcy., ,of.. JSissim and hfe^jmppet. 
Shamir. Each member defended his 
area of responsibility towards the 
people, by fiercely repelling the 
attempts to reduce the welfare of the 
downtrodden masses. In defence, in 
health, in education, in agriculture, 
social services and the Interior, every 
man and woman gathered his trusted 
comrades and repulsed the pDiaging 
marauders from Nissun’s Treasury. 

“The people’s wealth is a sacred 
cause entrusted to us,” they cried in 
• unison, “and. we shall never let it be 
\ cut, trimmed, slashed, reduced, or 
even rationalized. We must have 
growth in the economy - growing 
budgets, growing bnreaucracy, 
growing poDticxzatkm, growing num¬ 
bers of ministers, deputies, aides, 
assistants, advisers and others whose 
sole aim is to serve the people. We 
know wfaat is best, and we win decide 
accordingly.’" 

Nor did they rest when they had 
defended the status quo. The best of 
than pointed out the real horrors of 
the reactionary scheme and en¬ 
deavoured to reverse it. They insisted 
that taxes fall heavily on the rich, 
whether they paid than or not. They 
taxed sdflsh and unnecess a ry private 
cars, with levies and one-time taxes 
that lasted for ever, and then paid 
ever-larger stuns to the cooperatives 
who provided transport for the pro¬ 
letariat, while sending out select 
teams to paralyze the private cars 
that dogged the public domain. This, 
they said, would save money by mak- 


Tbey whipped up the masses into a 
frenzy and unleashed them on the evil 
plotters in the Treasury, by remiwf- 
ing than of tbe good life, devoid of 
worry, free of want, and outstanding 
in its economic equality and social 
justice, that the republic had enjoyed 
before the rounfer-revohitlaa began, 
and that bad attracted Bke-minded 
people from all over the world. 

Extraordinary to relate, most peo¬ 
ple believed them. 


Union, industrialists 
slam cuts in duties 


WHAT CONSUMERS WILL PAY 


The reduction in customs duties combined with an increase in purchase taxes 
for most imports will result in a net price cut for the majority of such poods, while 
raising the price of others. Below is the percentage change in prices to the 
consumer. 


Appliances 


By KEN SCHACHTEK 
and AVITEMKIN 
Post Economic Staff 

Consumers may have been hailing 
the planned price cots for cats and 
other consumer durables,' starting 
January 1, but bpth the Histadrut 
and the Manufacturers Association 
.were highly critical of the decision. 
Even the car importers responded 
lukewarmly to the cuts. 

Both the labour federation and 
die industrialists yesterday express¬ 
ed shock and surprise that the Fi¬ 
nance Ministry chose to reduce the 
purchase tax and import duties at the 
same time. Israel is required under 
separate treaties with the European 
Comm unity and the U.S. to cut 
duties, but the purchase tax reduc¬ 
tions were decided by the Treasury 
unilaterally. 

u We don't understand the fiscal 
policy of tiie Treasury,'' the Histad¬ 
rut said in a statement. “On the one 
hand it is planning to cancel income 
tax deductions for the elderty, de¬ 
velopment town residents and tbe 
poor, and on the other hand it is 
reducing customs on imported. 
goods, especially luxury products. 

"The move is likely to increase 
consumption and waste the coun¬ 
try’s foreign currency reserves,” the 
union added. 

Histadrut Secretary-General Yis- 
rael Kessar responded even more 


sharply, saying, “The Treasury 


Automobiles 

Engine Size 


id what was required in 
treaties at a time when industry in 
the country is struggling for its exist¬ 
ence." 

The Manufacturers 'Association 
echoed the Histadrut’s views, saying 
the decision to cut tbe price of im¬ 
ports by' so much was “anti- 
industry” and would hurt the com¬ 
petitiveness of local manufacturers, 
especially as no action had been 
taken to help local exporters. 

It urged the government to rescind 
those components of tbe price cuts 
not specifically mandated by inter¬ 
national accords. 

Auto deal ere, meanwhile, reacted 
cautiously. Arye Carasso, head of an 
association representing the 18 auto 
importers in Israel, downplayed sug¬ 
gestions that the announcement 
would release pent-up consumer de¬ 
mand and lead to a spurt in buying. 

In recent weeks, industry obser¬ 
vers had been suggesting that uncer¬ 
tainty over the purchase tax revi¬ 
sions was prodding skittish prospec¬ 
tive auto buyers to delay their deci¬ 
sion 

Asked what effect tbe new 
purchase-tax categories' are likely to 
have on sales, Carasso said: “That’s 
the $64,000 question. For the mo- 
ment, we're as mixed up as anybody 
else." 


Up to 1300cc 
1301-1600cc 
1601-180Dcc 
18Q1-2Q00CC 
20Q1-2500cc 
2501-3000cc 
3001 cc and over ' 

Commercial Vehicles 

Weight 

Up to 2200 kgs 
2200-4500 kgs 


ECAIJ5. 

manufacture 

- 2.5 
-18 

- 6 

- 5 

- 8 
- 5 

' --8.5 . 


From Japan. 
Sweden and Spain 
+11 
- 7 
+ 7 
+12 

+ .7.5 - 
+10.5 
+ 7 


Television sets 

Video cassette recorders 

Radios 

Clothes dryers 
Dishwashers 

Washing machines 
Refrigerators 
(up to 450 litres) 
Vacuum cleaners 


EC/U.S. 

manufacture 

- 5 
(2) 

- 5 
-30 

- 7 

- 5 
-14 

(EC only) 
-30 


FrwnaU 

other countries <11 

- 7 

- 2 

- 9 
-24 

- 9 
UC 

- 6 


-22 


Other Consumer Goods 

Cosmetics 

Shirts 


- 1.5 

- 4 


+11 
+ 8 


Porcelain housewares 
Glass housewares 
Liquor 


-27 (EC only) 
-20 (EC) 
-15 (U.S.) 
-14 
-11 

About-5 


-14 

-12.5 


UC 
UC 
+ 3 


A complete list of car prices in shekels will appear in 
tomorrow's 'Jerusalem Post.* 


(1) Including Spain and Portugal, which are not yet full members of the EC. (2) 
Not manufactured in the U.S. or EC for sale to Israel. 


IMPORTS 


Ministries 
debate, 
merit of milk 
subsidies 


By ANDY COURT 
For The Jerusalem Post 

Tbe Agriculture and Finance 
ministries yesterday argued before 
the economic inner cabinet over 
whether to abolish some $30 million 
in milk subsidies that now make up 
18 per cent of the price dairy fanners 
received for their milk. 

At stake, the Agriculture Ministry 
officials said, was tbe government’s 
ability to control milk production 
and to protect a portion of the local 
market for young' moshavim and 
kibbutzim that would otherwise be 
overwhelmed by larger, more estab¬ 
lished settlements. 

But Finance Ministry officials 
argued that since milk is marketed 
through such a small number of 
dairies, the Milk Production and 
Marketing Board could enforce 
quotas. At the same tune, a special 
NIS10 milli on fond would allow the 
government to subsidize the young 
settlements that need it most, rather 
than dairy farmers everywhere, the 
Treasury officials said. 

Itamar Givton, assistant director 
of the Finance Ministry’s budget 
department, said abolishing nulk 
subsidies would save about S30m. 
But Agriculture Ministry Director- 
General Meir Ben-Meir rejected the 
proposal, declaring that a minimum 
15 per cent subsidy was needed to 
ensure that fanners don’t try to cir¬ 
cumvent the milk quota system. 

In addition to milk subsidies, the 
two ministries quibbled over 
whether or not to combine the 
budgets for developing new water 
resources for subsidizing water 
prices into one fund, and whether 
the Volcani Institute for agricultural 
research would be placed outside of 
the governmental bodies under 
whose auspices it now operates. 

Until now the two budgets have 
been handled separately. The Treas¬ 
ury wants them merged to reflect 
what it says are the real costs of 
supplying water, Givton said. The 
Agriculture Ministry, however, feels 
that the move would, among other 
things, pressure the current and fu¬ 
ture agriculture ministers to sacrifice 
the country’s long-term water needs 
in order to lower fanners' water 
costs each year. 


Mizrahi appoints 
search committee 

A fire-man committee led by chair¬ 
man Haim Nedrvi was appointed by 
United Mizrahi Bank's board yester¬ 
day to find a new man aging-director 
of tbe bank in the wake of Mosfae 
Man’s resignation. 

The committee includes Efiezer Al¬ 
ter, Hagai Penini, Ya’acov Yinon 
and EUahu Menu as well as Nedfri 
himself. It wiD present its decision to 
the board at a special meeting sche¬ 
duled for Wednesday. 


CURRENCY MARKETS 


No merry Xmas for the dollar 


The dollar closed lower against 
most currencies in thin pre-holiday 
trading. The currency lost ground 
mainly on the widespread belief that 
■ 4 he U.S. economy would continue to 
f Weaken in early 1987 and that the 
Federal Reserve Bank would be 
prompted to cut its discount rate 
again. 

On Friday, the dollar dropped 
significantly against the yen follow¬ 
ing the Japanese government’s fore¬ 
cast of a 3.5 per cent real economic 
growth for the 1987/88 fiscal year. 

The U.S. economy may slow 
down in the early part of next year, 
as the current surge in capital invest¬ 
ment and consumer spending to 
avoid the tax reforms going into 
a tffect on January 1 diminis hes. 

The U.S. Commerce Department 
reported that durable goods orders 
rose 5.9 per cent in November, but 
excluding defence orders the me 
was only 0.6 per cent. An 0.3 per 
cent increase in U.S. consumer 
prices for the month had little impact 

on the dollar. 


Last week the Swiss franc 
appeared to be the strongest Euro¬ 
pean currency. The pound sterling 
rallied through the week amid con¬ 
tinuing optimism as to the prospects 
of higher oil prices. Traders bought 
the pound as it penetrated important 
chart resistance at the SI .45 level. 

The recent advance of the Euro¬ 
currencies has brought them to their 
earlier resistance levels. Currently 
they axe overbought and it is only a 
matter of time before there is some 
correction. 


This week will tell whether the 
dollar is weak enough to fall further 
and teach new lows. In tbe mean¬ 
time, it is advisable to stay on the 
sidelines as trading is very thin and 
could be deceiving. Aggrcsave trad¬ 
ers should buy the dollar for a short¬ 
term correction. 

Watch the trend’which develops 
after January 1 and follow it closely. 


' The cohatm 
Barak Advisory 


courtesy of Boas 


ace. 


CORRECTION 

The cost of Ormat Turbines Ltd.'s 
Dead Sea solar pond project was 
reported incorrectly in Friday’s/eru- 
salem Post. The correct figure is $21 
milli on. In addition, company offi¬ 
cials say they do not expect sales to 
decline in 1987, although rhey have 
made no specific forecasts. 


(Continaed from Page One) 

Cars imported from Sweden, 
Japan and Spain will not be covered 
by tbe reduction in customs. In the 
case of small cars, like the Subaru 
1300, the price will go up by 8.7 per 
cent, while 130Q-1600cc. cars such as 
Volvos and Subarus will cost only 9 
per oent less. 

Prices on cars from tbe U.S. and 
EC with engine sizes above 1600cc. 
mil drop 5 to 9 per cent on the 
average. However, those .from 
Spain, Japan and Sweden with the 
same engine sizes will go up between 
7.5 and 12 percent. 

The price of television sets will be 
cut by 5 to 7 per cent. Those of video 
cassette recorders will edge down 2 
per cent; radios, 9 per cent; clothes 
dryers and dishwashers, 9 per cent; 
vacuum cleaners, 22 to 30 per cent; 
and refrigerators, 6-14 per cent. 

Customs chief Mordecbai Bareket 
said yesterday that the customs re¬ 
ductions would also include produc¬ 
tion inputs, goods used by industry 
to manufacture products. These cuts 


would not be limited to imports from 
those countries with which Israel has 
free-trade agreements, he added. 

Bareket and state revenue com¬ 
missioner Yisrael Baron told repor¬ 
ters that the changes in purchase 
taxes are also aimed at simplifying 
the duties system. Along with the 
redactions, the Treasury will unify 
the large- number of import-duty 
categories into five groups of 10,20, 
30,45 and 65 per cent. 

Treasury officials calculated that 
die changes announced yesterday 
would bring a reduction of some 1 
per cent in the consumer price index. 
They added that the Treasury would 
lose some NTS 217m. from the reduc¬ 
tion in customs but said that this 
would be partly offset by extra re¬ 
venue from purchase taxes amount¬ 
ing to NIS 60m. 


Israel and Spain have been con¬ 
ducting trade talks in Madrid and 
Brussels on import-duty reductions, 
but the negotiations have foundered 
on the issue of reciprocity. 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange 


MARKET STATISTICS 


Indices: 

General Share Index 
Non-Bank Index 
Arrangement 
Insurance 

Commerce, Services 
Real Estate 
Industrials 
Textiles 
Metals 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
Industrial JnvsL 
Investment Cos. 
General Bond Index 
Index-linked Bonds 
Fully-linked 
Partially-linked 
Dollar-linked Bonds 
Short-term 0-2 yrs 
Medium-term 2-5 yrs 
Long-term 5+ yrs 


125.07+1.12% 
163.56+1-99% 
108.84+0.58% 
181.68+1.72% 
189.38+1-53% 
205.36+222% 
144.12+1.74% 
207.27+1-28% 
162.67+2.85% 
10037+1.22% 
128-71+1-08% 
144J21+3£8% 
171.92+3.12% 
117.80 UC 
119.92+0.03% 
121.88-0.09% 
118^0+0-17% 
‘94^7-0.13% 
114.86+0.11% 
116.14-0.17% 
111.68+0.16% 


Turnovers: 


Shares-total 
Arrangement 
Non-bank 
Bonds-total 
Index-linked 
Dollar-linked 
Treasury Bills 


NIS 11,918,000 
NIS 3,131,900 
NIS 8,786,100 
NIS 11,272^400 
NIS 7,732,700 
NIS 3£39,700 
NIS 1,509,300 


Share Movements: 


Advances 
of which 5%+ 
"buyers only” 
Declines 
of which 5%+ 
"sellers only" 
Unchanged 
Trading Halt 


228 

24 

3 

40 

5 

2 

116 

35 


1166) 

(36) 
(1) 

(59) 

(ID 

(0) 

(158), 

(37) 


A25% fully-linked 

80% linked 

Double-linked 

Dollar-linked: 

Admon 

Rimon 

Gilboa 

For.Curr.-—_ 
denominated 
Treasury Bills 
(annual yield] 


Generally rises to 5% 

Rises slightly 

Slightly mixed 


Falls slightly 
Falls to 1% 
Mixed to 0.5% 


Generally stable 


21.6-22.0% 


Bond Market Trends: 

Index-linked: 

3% fully-linked Falla to 1.5% 


Arrangement yields; 

IDBord. 14.92% 

Union 0.1 15.34% 

Discount A ' 15.29% 

Mizrahi r. 14£5% 

-Hapoalim r. .. 14.80% 

GeneralA . .- 1&21% ’. 
Leumi stock 1532% 

Fin. Trade 1 13.10% 


SELECTED PRICE QUOTATIONS 


Name 


Price 


Volume % 
VOOMS change 


Commercial Banks 

(not part of "arrangement") 
Maritime 1100 1702 

General non-arr. 22400 78 


First Int'l 

3455 

1022 

RBI 

4480 

Z737 

Commercial Banks 

(pert of "arrangement") 

IDBr 

83100 

666 

Union 0.1 

61400 

99 

Di soau nt 

105420 

134 

Mizrahi 

34230 

1088 

Hapoalim r 

56550 

1503 

GeneralA 

143600 

14 

Leumi 0.1 

35640 

2386 

Rn. Trade 

49000 

12 

Mortgage Banks 


Leumi MorLr 

6930 

255 

Dev. MorL 

2480 

934 

Mishkanr 

2535 

733 

Tefahotr 

16100 

10 

Meravr 

6540 

119 


+1.8 

+13 

+3.0 


Trade & Services 

Meir Ezra 
Supersol 2 
Delekr 
Lighterage 
Cold Storage 
Dan Hotels 
Yarden Hotel 
Hilon 1 
Team 1 


+03 


+03 

+1.4 

+1.0 

+0.6 


+2.1 


+3.7 

+33 


Azorim 

Ellon 

Africa 1st. 0.1 
Dantai er 
Prop. & Bldg. 
BaysldeO.1 
ILDCr 
Rascor 
Mehadrln 
Hadarim 


+4.8 


-0.1 


Financial Institutions 


AgricC 

no trading 

Ind. Dev. DD 

no trading 

Clal Leasing 0.1 

18300 

26 

Insurance 



Ararat 0.1 r 

1470 

824 

Hassnehr 

345 

26630 

Phoenix 0.1 

703 

5733 

Ha m is h mar 

6800 

31 

Menorah 1 

2085 

34 

Saharr 

5270 

257 

Zion Hold. 1 

8678 

15 


+3.8 


+4.1 

+3.6 

+13 

-0.1 


+4.2 

-0.5 


Industrials 

Dubekb 
Pri-201 
Sunfrost 
Elite 
Adgar 
Argaman r 
Delta G 1 
Maquette 1 
Eagle 1 
Polgat 
Schoe Henna 
Rogoan 
Urdan 0.1 r 
Is. Can Co. 1 
Zion Cables 
Pecker Steel 
Elbrt 


1301 

3922 

40.1 

7960 

1175 

— 

3450 

8625 

+AJZ 

14000 

1 

— 

1850 

629 

— 

I486 

58 

— 

2730 

227 

— 

23436 

S.O.1 

-5.0 

1897 

1498 

- 

9, Building and 

A 

833 

9828 

+4.0 

539 

9448 

+ 1.7 

36800 

241 

+1.1 

4330 

250 

+8.0 

3555 

4263 

+5.3 

4650 

423 

+3-8 

60250 

176 

+1.8 

8720 

63 

—<L2 

7660 

142 

— 

1350 

1136 

+15 

4940 

1700 

+2.9 

no trading 


11850 

94 

+3J5 

16500 

511 

+0.3 

540 

1860 

+0.9 

17600 

42 

+3.5 

3050 

2122 

+1.7 

5100 

362 

- 

16350 

109 

+22 

3545 

231 

— 

15600 

79 

+1.3 

2780 

806 

+3.0 

7250 

147 

+3.6 

2935 

4861 

+4.8 

2301 

379 

+2.3 

13448 

119 

+4.0 

386000 

4 

+L0 


Elron 

Ant 

Clal Electronics 
Spectronixl 
TAT. 1 
Acfceretein 1 
Agon 5 
Alliance 
Dexter 
Fertilisers 
Haifa Cham. 
Tovar 
Dead Saar 
Petrochem. 
NecaChem. 
Frutarom 
Hadera Paper 
Central Trade 
Koorp 
Clal Inds. 


280600 

32500 

1920 

2140. 

4379 

830 

16311 

2425 

2940 

4600 

450 

8430 

3972 

549 

6950 

15341 

273000 

8400 

7000110 

1536 


6 

27 

1097 

2580 

543 

370 

22 

150 

316 

51 

8038 

1118 

3815 

11909 

82 

109 

63 

350 

0 

14315 


+0.2 


+4.1 

+40 


+1.0 

+43 


+1.1 

+49 

+23 

+0.1 


+3.7 

+83 

+3.8 

+5.0 

+33 

+3.1 


Investment Companies 

IDBDev.r 5110 3726 

Ellem 3630 2773 

Afikl 235 1564 

Gahelet 1380 250 

braalCorp.l 11520 745 

Wolfoon 1 r 113000 2 

Hapoalim Inv. 6550 836 

Discount Invest. 3160 8505 

Mizrahi Invest. 23650 157 

Clal 10 938 5416 

Landeca0.1 3780 46 

PamaO.1 9943 299 


+34 
+5.8 
+43 
-14 
+3.6 
-1.7 
+41 
+46 

+mo 

+2.7 

-13 

-46 


Oil Exploration 

PazOilExpL 20130 


34 +33 


J.OJLL 


3733 b.o.1 +5.0 


Abbreviations: 
njo. saltan only 
lux buyers oofy 


CLASSIFIED 


appear on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY RATES: Minimum of NIS 1472 for 8 words; each 
additional word NIS 1.84 

FRIDAY and HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum of NIS 20.24 for 8 words; each 
additional word.NlS 2.53. All rates include VAT. DEADLINES at our offices - 
Jerusalem: Monday/Wednesday - 10 a.m. previous day, Friday - 5 p.m. on 
Wednesday; Tel Aviv and Haifa: 12 noon, 2 days before publication. Ads 
accepted at offices of The Jerusalem Post (see masthead on back page) and ail 
recognized advertising agendas. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


GOOD OPPORTUNITY Tor English speaking 
couple. She: Cooking and housework. He: 


<..f 


DWELLINGS 


VEHICLES 


earns with serious references only: Tel. 03- 
341461. 


JERUSALEM 


AUTO 2000. duty free used cars, purchase- 
sale. TeL 02-711972. 


SEEKING FURNISHED 3 room apartment 
from JanmuyJoly, with good bus transporta¬ 
tion. TeL 02-668419. 


AUDI 80 GL. 1600. 1983, like new. Td. 
02-522662,02-533046. 


TOP SALARY TO top English gpHT3i5£ 
hn«H, telex and word processor operators, 
immediate employment. Flexible boon. 
Translators* Pool. 100 Ben-Yehuda Sl. Tel 
Aviv; 9 a.m.-2 p.m,, TeL (&221214, 02- 
231648,04-667267. 


KIRY AT WOLFSON. 4VI luxury furnished, 
magnificent view, long term. Tel. 02-664734. 


PURCHASE/SALE 



HAZAN BUYS FURNITURE, antiques, 
ctffice equipment, liquidations. Tef. 03-831724, 
Evemn*s-ffi-857470. 


6 SEATER 
with attachment 


suite NIS 295; single bed 

—turns it in to a doable bed- 
NIS 95; or best offer. TeL 02-857505. 

5ld MANGHhSI hR Turkish t 


X 2.70m,, NIS3.500. TeL 052-545096 


3.75m. 


THE HEBREW UBIVERJITyN 
OF JERUSMEfTI J 


Announces the opening of an 
Exhibition of Selected Works 
from the Rachel and Abraham Bomstein Fine Arts Collection 


onWednesday,Deeernt3er3i,atnoon,- 
Berman Hall, Jewish National and University Library, 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, Ghrat Ram campus. 
The pubRc is invited. 


ENDODONTIST 
PERIODONTIST 
Busy office, North Tel Aviv. 
Part time, TeL 237981,243235. 


(MS441-F24 


:anadian intercontinental realty 




FINANCIAL DATA: 
ISRAEL, EUROPE, U.S 


Local interest .rates and ths most recant shskal exchange rates 
were unavailable yesterday. European metal prices were also 

unavailable due to hofiday market doamgs. However, Wednes¬ 
day's shekel and dollar exchange rates are reprinted below. 


ISRAEL MONEY MARKETS 

SHEKEL FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES (December 24) 


Currency basket 
U.SA Dollar 
DautschrTjark 
Pound Starling 
French Franc 
Japanese Yen 
Dutch Borin 
Swiss Franc 
Swedish Krone 
Norwegian Krone 
Danish Krone 

Finnish Mark 
Canadian Dollar 
Australian Dollar 
S. African Rand 
Belgian Franc 
Austrian Shilling 
Italian Lira 
Jordanian Dinar 
Ejgyptian Pound 

SUPPLIED BY RANK LEUMI 



CHEQUES AND 
TRANSFERS 

Boy Sell 

BANKNOTES 
Buy Sell 

Rep 

Rates 

• 

1 

1.4890 1.5080 

— 

— 

1.4978 


1 

1.4748 14932 

1.44 

130 

1.4836 

i 

1 

0.7490 0.7584 

0.73 

0.76 

0.7537 

i 

1 

2.1532 Z1801 

2.20 

Z18 

2.1601 

; 

1 

0.2274 0.2302 

0.22 

033 

03288 

* 

100 

0.9102 0.9323 

0.89 

033 

03164 


1 

0.6626 0.6708 

0.63 

0.67 

03666 


1 

0.8946 0.9058 

0JB7 

031 

0.9002 

i 

1 

0.2150 0.2177 

0.21 

032 

03161 


1 

0.1972 0.1997 

0.19 

030 

a 1983 


1 

0.1981 02006 

0.19 

030 

0.1990 


1 

0.3044 0.3082 

030 

031 

03050 


1 

1.0706 1.0840 

1.05 

1.09 

1.0772 


1 

0.8748 09870 

035 

1.05 

03802 


1 

0.6829 0.6712 

0.43 

032 

03672 


10 

03564 0.3598 

035 

036 

03621 


10 

1.0643 1.0777 

1.04 

1.08 

13703 

I 

1000 

1.0812 1.0947 

1.05 

1.13 

1.0869 

1 

1 

- - 

4.04 

4l30 

4.0651 


1 

- - 

0.73 

0.76 

0.7937 


1 

1.5574 1.5768 

— 

— 

1.5674 



EUROPEAN FINANCIAL MARKETS 

FOREIGN CURRENCY CROSS RATES (London 15.30GMT) 


Forward Rates 



(December 24) 

V 

1 


SPOT 

2MTHS 

3MTHS 

6MTHS 


DEUTSCHMARK 

13675/90 

52/47 

70/65 

127/117 


POUND STERLING 

13690/00 

120/118 

180/178 

366/352 

! 

SWISS FRANC 

1.6480/10 

61/55 

86/80 

180/165 


JAPANESE YHt 

16130/00 

52/50 

72/70 

137/132 

1 

FRENCH FRANC 

6.4750/00 

330/355 

560/590 

1000/1040 


ITALIAN LIRA 

137230/70 

900/1000 

1450/1575 

2950/3100 


DUTCH GULDEN. 

23230/50 

21/16 

23/18 

43/33 


BEL&AN FRANC 

4036Q/U10 

5/8 

11/15 

30/36 ! 

\ 

DAMSH KRONE 

7.4540/65 

225/275 

425/475 

1050/1150 


S.AHHCAN RAND 

04603/08 

30/23 

40/33 

80/70 


EUROPEAN CURR. UNIT 

1.0558/58 

24/21 

39/35 

85/78 


FIN MSN MARK 

43620/70 

530/570 

800/850 

1625/1725 


AUSTRALIAN DOLLAR 

0.6585/90 

86/83 

123/118 

213/207 


NORWEGIAN KRONE 

74890/20 

1100/1140 

1710/1750 

3470/3530 

- j ■ ;** 


Form ula for detBrni In ing forward rates: 

hVgWlaw (eg.2201210]—deductfromapokpricer— ■ 

low/high (eg. 210/220)—addto spot price.- 


NEW YORK FINANCIAL MARKETS 


(December 26) 

U.S. MONEY RATES 

Prime rate 7.50%; Broker Loan 7.50-8.00%; NY Euros 3 
months Wi+ 7 A«%; Fed Funds late 6%%. 

NEW YORK FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


CLOSING 

OPENING 

LATEST 


DMK 

1-9650*0 
1.9575/85 
1.9600/15 


SFR 

1.6410/30 

1.6350/70 

1.6360/80 


STG 

1.4625/40 

1.4605/15 

1.4560/80 


YEN CAN 

161.20/30 1.3785/95 
160.00/IB 1.3776/85 
.169.75/85 1.3825/35 


Comment 

The dollar closed lower Friday in extremely thin post-Christmas dealings, in a 
market driven by the action among foreign currency futures In Chicago. The dollar 
dropped sharply against a yen strengthened by Asian participants buying yen and 
settling Deutschmarks end Swiss hems. The Canadian dollar plummeted as 
sell-stop orders were touched off in Chicago. 


ISRAELI STOCKS 

TRADED IN NEW YORK: 

NYSE and ASE 


December 26 


Alliance 
Amlsr Pap 
Ampal. 
Elsdnt 
EtzLavud 
Laser Inds 


Aryt • 

Bank Leumi 

Elbit 

EC! TeL 

Elron 

Fibronics 

IDB Bank 

IIS 



Last 

Prav. Close 

1% 

16% 

High 

Low 

Vol('OOs) 


16% 

16% 

16% ‘ 


54 


1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 


31 


1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 


158 


9 

8% 

9% 

9 


3 


12% 

12% 

12% 

12% 


16 

unter 






last 

bid 

ask 


last 

bid 

ask 

— 

6 

6% 





— 

21% 

23% Interpharm 

— 

4 

4% 

714 

TV* 

7% Oprotach 

3% 

3% 

3% 

2% 

2 'A 

2% Rada 


— 

2% 

2% 

5% 

5% 

5% Stitax 


3% 

3% 

3% 

5% 

5% 

6% Taro-Vit 

— 

TV* 

2% 

— 

48 

62 ’"evaphartn 

— 

6% 

6% 

3% 

3 

3% SR 


— 

2% 

2% 


WALL STREET Closing Prices 


Dow Jones Indices 

IND 


NYSE Highest Volume 


TRANS 
UTILS 
STOCK 
NYSE COMP 
NYSE INDS 
NASD COMP 
S-P 100 INDEX 

s-p compos rrE 

AMEX INDEX 

Statistics 

NYSE VOL 
NASOAQ VOL. 


1,93040 

+ 3JS2 

SOU CALIF 

35 

819.65 

- 0.72 

COMWED 

34 

20947 

- 0.51 

NYNEXCORP 

67 

743.50 

+ 0.31 

NOSTPWR 

35 

141.14 

+ 0.14 

ATT 

25% 

163.14 

+ 0J1 

GOODYEAR 

41% 

350.01 

+ 0.39 

CENTERIOR 

23 

23530 

+ 0.10 

FANNIE MAE 

41% 

24092 

+ 0.17 

MERCK 

129 

264.10 

+ 0.35 

NAVISTAR 

4% 

48,860,000 


STOCKS UP 

779DOWN 582 


+ % 
+ % 
+ % 
-1 

- 'A 
+ Vfe 

- % 
+ % 
+5% 
- Via 


1.054 DOWN 884 


Comment 


Watl Street stock prices rose slightly Friday In a market best characterized by its 
lack of participants. The light volume, the lowest since December 26,1984 was 
*** *** aign WBS w * d 8° d betwoen Thursday's Christmas holiday 


The Dow Jonas Industrial Average rose four points to 1930. Much of thatoaln was 
fuelled by Mode, which again soared ahead. Advances led declines by a four-to- 
*ree ™igln. Volume plunged to 49 million shares. Last Wednesday. 9 million 
snares traoaa 


OVERSEAS FINANCIAL DATA 
PROVIDED BY REUTERS MONITOR 


Are yon looking for a 

BROKER? 

— OfleifogtlwfunrangaofservicesonUXandU^. Futures 

exchanges. 

— Koviding daily lepoitu, programs, recommmidations and 
charts based an professional analysis. 

— JJp xnmute stock, bond, option and futures prices, on 

all world exchanges. 

— Our managed account—50% in 9 months I 

MKHCAMTIIJE CORPORATION 
SShmneiHueqtdSt^ Jante el e m . ■ 

TeL 02-221602. 02-243348. 02 242861. 
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The IPO’s golden jubilee 

HIGH CULTURE and a reasonable degree of normality and 
affluence are usually believed to go together. The history of 
Israel is one long refutation of this belief, and the Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra is a prime example of high culture 
thriving in conditions of adversity. 

Back in 1936, when Bronislaw Hubennan was signing up 
Jewish musicians in Central and Eastern Europe for a new 
orchestra he had conceived that would have its home in Tel 
Aviv, he defied almost every convention of the time. The 
players were to leave familiar surroundings and safe careers in 
established centres of musical life for a small faraway land then 
swept by anti-Jewish “disturbances.” Yet on coming here they 
found a still tiny and embattled Yishuv as keen on music as any 
audience in the world, and rushing to attend their concerts even 
at the risk of life and limb. It was mutual love at first hearing. 

I Ever since Arturo Toscanini signed the Palestine Sym- 
I phony’s birth certificate by leadi ng its first performance j ust 50 
I years ago, the goal of excellence even amid hardship has guided 
1 the work of the orchestra which, after the rise of Israel, was 
renamed the Israel Philharmonic. 

I Of hardship there was no dearth. The IPO’s annals chronicle 

I Israel's own travails, and its record mirrors outs tanding nation- 
I al tasks. The musicians travelled the perilous “BurmaRoad” to 
| boost the spirits of besieged Jerusalemites during the War of 
I Independence, and years later, as soon as the Six-Day War 
I ended, the IPO hurried to perform Mahler on liberated Mount 
I Scopus. Itself a microcosm of the “ingathering of the exiles,” 

I the orchestra has from its inception been home to successive 
I groups of arriving musician immigrants - the latest among them 
I being the Russians - as well as to native sons. 

I Today, operating from the home-base of the spacious Fredric 
I Mann Auditorium in Tel Aviv, the IPO plays more concerts for’ 

I a larger overall audience spread throughout the country than 
| any other leading orchestra in the world. Although it must now 
I compete for attention with a goodly number of more recently 
I founded music ensembles, the IPO remains Israel’s premier 
I orchestra. And no cultural institution of any kind in Israel is 
I able to reach quite as many people abroad as does the IPO in 
I the course of its periodic overseas tours. 

I Over the years the IPO has been led by some of the finest 
I masters of the baton in the world. The 40-year association with 
I Leonard Bernstein is as much an unending love affair as it is a 
I professional collaboration. And the present and long-time 
I musical director, Zubin Mehta, copes inspiringly with the task 
I of sustaining the standards set by Toscanini. 

I The list of IPO soloists has been as impressive as that of its 
| conductors, and it includes not a few “local boys’' - Barenboim, 

I Perlman, Zukerman, Bronfman, Mintz - who grew before the 
I orchestra’s eyes to top international stature. 

| The going has not been smooth. Defying conventions has 
I taken its toll. Some players have left for economic reasons. A 
I self-governing body, the IPO, even with generous aid from 
I friends abroad, can still only afford to pay salaries that would 
I shame any other topnotch ensemble anywhere. The heavy 
j dependence on income from subscriptions may account for the 
I relatively few performances of contemporary, and Israeli 
j works. 

| To ensure the centrality of its role in the musical, indeed the 
I cultural, life of the country the IPO will in future have to invest 
I a greater effort in bringing more listeners into the embrace of 
I classical music. But then, as veteran orchestra member Shlomo 
J Bor puts it, 50 years is only an overture. 


“WHEN THE time of the rice har¬ 
vest arrives in Japan, all farmers 
come to the aid of each other.” With 
this expression of cooperation, one — 
of die alleged “secrets” of Japan's K 
phenomenal economic, rise, the ^ 
Japanese ambassador to Israel, ^ 
Koichi Tsutsumi, welcomed. 50 parti- & 
tipants to the International Confer- 4 
ence on Japanese Management 
Practices and their Transferability to * 
Other Countries. Held in Beershe- 
ba, under the auspices of the Hum- g 
phrey Centre for Social Ecology of a 
Ben-Guxion University of the -j 
Negev, the conference explored a 
some of the management practices ^ 
and their transferability to other t 
countries like Britain, West Ger- t 
many and Israel. g 

Beginning on a scholarly note, < 
Ben-Ami Shfllony of the Hebrew J 
University outlined the Confurian { 
concept of management: “The role ( 
of the leader is similar to that of the , 
sun, inducing all other beings to act, 
not by coercion but by the cmana- , 
tion of bis benevolent existence." j 
The Japanese, however, who , 
changed many aspects of their . 
adopted Chinese culture, also mod¬ 
ified Confucius. Whereas in China, 
learned people became the leaders 
in Japan, the leaders, became edu¬ 
cated after coming to power. 

China’s autocracy, maintained 
Shillony. was absent in Japan. War 
lords, shoguns and. even emperors 
consulted with “peers” and advisors. 
Decisions, be claimed, were made 
by consensus. But this leaves unex- 
. plained why leaders were considered 
“first among equals.” Consensus 
and authority are dose companions 
in Japanese society. To disentangle 
them is a challenging art form. 

In modem times, the powerful 
Zaibatsu business families, while 
often employing non-family mana¬ 
gers, were dearly dominated by the 
family head. Many observers of 
Japanese society would ascribe more 
weight to competition as the driving 
force in Japanese society. Loyalty to 
company and country is ingrained 
but so is competition. Japanese com¬ 
petition is intense and ferocious. As 
Shillony acknowledged: “There is 
much competition within the gov¬ 
ernment bureaucracy.” 

Oded Shenkar of Tel Aviv Uni¬ 
versity brought the conference back 
to earth: “For almost a decade now, 
the Japanese management model 
has been the subject of intense in¬ 
terest in the West. This interest has 
been translated into many attempts 
to introduce the model or various 
parts thereof to Western companies. 
Yet despite these experiences, no 
clear answer has yet to emerge re¬ 
garding the suitability of Japanese 
management practices to other 
countries.” 


Leonard E. Schwartz 


CATHOLICS 

(Continued from Page One) would not is 

Shamir insists that any meeting subject, 
with O'Connor be held in his Jern- While in 
Salem office, a spokesman for the tends tome* 
prime minister said yesterday. Sha- Palestinian 
mir would not meet with O'Connor agency repo 
at his home or outside Jerusalem, him assayir 
the spokesman said. •*( would 

But the Catholic source in Jeru- invites you 
salem argued yesterday that the visit that he pre 
of a cardinal "cannot be a state visit, for the disc 
It must be a religious visit. *' Sitting 

The source added that Jerusalem brief news 
Mayor Teddy KoIIek had “insisted ai a Khoui 
he must accompany O’Connor on a Israel in 19 
tour of Jerusalem.” But, said the fo terror a 
source. “a visit to Jerusalem is reli- member of 
gious. The natural guide is a priest, tfve comrai 
not a secular mayor of another On O'C 
faith. Jordanian 

The source maintained that Israeli adminis tra 
and church officials had discussed Jerusalem 
various drafts of O'Connor's itiaer- sheikh At 
ary here, including a "maximalist dan’s mini 
draft, very kindly submitted by the a frequent 
Israeli authorities, which was packed the city, 
with stale visits.” This was not Before! 
accepted, because the cardinal nor said 
“needed time for religious visits.” meeting v 

Suddenly, the source said, instead place, 
of replying, “the government broke O'Com 
off the conversation,” and engaged expected 
m a “press blitz" which “targeted” Peres, bu 
Church officials, including the apos- meet wit! 
toUc delegate, as responsible for the Amerii 

change in O’Connor’s itinerary. ed deep 
Meanwhile, Catholic aides re- changes 
mai n very sensitive about the visit, with sevr 
The Apostolic Delegation itself now be b 


would not issue any comment on die 
subject. 

While in Jordan, O’Connor in¬ 
tends to meet King Hussein and tour 
Palestinian refugee camps, hews 
agency reports from Amman quoted 
him as saying yesterday. 

“I would think that when the king 
invites you to a meeting with him... 
that he pretty well sets the agenda 
for the discussion,” O'Connor said. 

Sitting beside O’Connor during a 
brief news conference was Anglian 
Elia Khoury, who was expelled by 
Israel in 1969 after being implicated 
in terror attacks. Khoury is now a 
member of the PLO's 10-man execu¬ 
tive committee. 

On O’Connor's right was the 
Jordanian official charged with the 
administration of Islamic Shrines in 
Jerusalem and the West Bank, 
Sheikh Abdul-Aziz al-Khayyat, Jor¬ 
dan’s minister of religious affairs and 1 
a frequent critic of Israeli practices in 
the city. 

Before leaving New York, O’Con¬ 
nor said he expected some of his 
meeting with Israeli leaders to take 
place. 

O’Connor said he still definitely 
1 expected to meet with Kollek and 
Peres, but did not confirm be would 
meet with Shamir and Herzog. 


ONE PROBLEM concerned the in¬ 
terdependence among diverse prac¬ 
tices like consensus, quality control 
circles and life-time" employment: • 
Mindful of this challenge, Shenkar 
presented what has been touted to 
be one of Japan’s more significant ‘ 
management tools - Just-In-Time or 
JTT. Developed by Toyota, JTT ex¬ 
pedites the supply of materials and 
components at relevant stages in the 
production process with minimal use 
of inventories. JIT is said to save 
costs of inventory and storage space, 
reduce production lead time, induce 
higher production quality and quick¬ 
er market responsiveness. 

However, Shenkar pointed out, to 
be effective, JTT requires (1) assur¬ 
ance of little or no labour disorders; 
(2) efficient transportation; (3) dose 
location of suppliers; (4) multi- 
skilled workers; (5) company loyalty 
and ( 6 ) environmental stability, io- 
dodinglow to non-existent inflation. 
Such requirements would leave out a 
lot of countries, including Israel. 
The Japanese, be observed, take no 
chances with suppliers whose re¬ 
liability is not yet established. Their 
components are not used until their 
reliability has been established 
beyond doubt. ... 

According to MIT lecturer 
Michael Cusumano, author of a 
book on the Japanese auto industry, 
the implementation of JTT at Toyota 
was brutal. Over one third of its 
t workers were fired because of their 
inability (or unwillingness) to keep 
1 up with the intense pace set by JTT. 

1 Even today, Toyota workers and 
1 sub-contractors complain bitterly 
about the demanding pace and pred- 
_ sion exacted by JTT. 
s In conclusion, Shenkar asserted 
» that JIT is essentially an information 
handling system. Consequently, its 
y value should be weighed against 
d alternative information handling 
d systems inasmuch as the “potential 
costs of a JIT that is not geared to a 


ceded the formation of QCC by v~ ] 
several hundred years, it is a valid T® 
assumption that in this case, cultural or ® 
familiarity (was) a boon to the intro- ^ 
duction of an industrial innovation.” uJj 
However, if this tradition of quaii- 7” 
ty was in existence for so long, how J®. 
does one explain the low quality 
goods that Japan produced for sever- . 
al years following World War II? 

The contribution of W.E. Deming, 
an American professor of statistics, jjr 
in introducing statistical control - 
techniques to Japan may have been «. 
more significant than the social ^ 
aspects that Ashkenazi emphasized. 
Shenkar maintained that Japanese . 
participants in QCC are highly ■ 
trained individuals who place great - 
emphasis on the statistical control 
methodologies of QCC. -r 

The need for more relevance in ■ 
cross-country comparisons emerged 
in. the paper presented by Amnon 
Caspi, human resources consultant , 
and lecturer at Bar Han University. 

“Of all the Japanese manufacturing ^ 
and management practices avail- 
able, Israel has, to date, only chosen 
one and even that one on a limited 
scale." % 

There were several reasons for 
selecting QCC over all others. These u. 
include anticipated quick results, re- 
latively easy installation, low risk 3 
and low costs. Further, QCC could ■' 
be introduced into some parts of a - 
plant or throughout and control was ^ 
always in the bands of the boss. p 
Finally and possibly most si gnifi cant- f 
ly, failure would not fundamentally ^ 
shake the organization. 

High expectations had greeted the 
advent of QCC in Israel in 1980. The .. 
miracle had arrived, capable of “cur¬ 
ing” Israel’s managerial ills, or so it ^ 
was thought. Israeli managers, con¬ 
sultants, academics and any others « 
> who could wrangle a trip journeyed . 
J to the “land of the economically 

* rising sun.” 

The Israel Productivity Institute, , ‘ 
s which had developed concepts and 
5 practices similar to QCC in the 
' 1970s, thought that the time needed 
to absorb Japanese-styie QCC into 
j" Israel would be relatively short. 

* This assumption, Caspi said, 
j proved wrong. The reasons: (1) the 

HJstadxut’s attitude which ranged 
h from negative to indifferent. Its sec- 
15 tion on Industrial Democracy, was 
® controlled “by a left-wing political 
B orientation (winch) ignored paiti- 
s - ripation management” (with all the 
0 ironies that implied); ( 2 ) the absence 
of a tradition of change in Israel; (3) 

^ the tendency of managers to ceutral- 
:r ize power rather than delegate it, let 
alone promote teamwork. 
q. As a result, QCC was adopted 
c _ mainly by larger, internationally 
0 l oriented firms which were open to 
rf. change.. Fifteen organizations 
3 ^ adopted 230 QCCs. Israel Aircraft 
t0 Industries established almost half of 
them (100). Tadiran installed 50 and 
or Telrad 30. The remaining 50 were 
^ disbursed among the textile and che- 
Q{ j mical industries, banks and sendees, 
and computer firms. Some 15 orga- 
^ nizations are examining prospects 
jy C for introducing QCCs via manage- 
x meat persuasion, feasibility studies 
^ and training leaders, 15 other orga- 
^ nizations considered the idea of 
QCC and dropped it, while others 
to tried it and failed, 
ur- While Caspi explained why so few 

ns ; QCCs had been established in Israel, 
ose he did not indicate whether those 
Id- established had been successful or 
Uty not. The fact that Israel Aircraft 
in- Industries, for example, bad linked 
on. its QCC operations to a suggestion 
uta plan for which employees received 
ael. cash reimbursements may have been 
i no crucial. 


Of Japanese management is four¬ 
fold; ( 1 ) flexible adjustment to en¬ 
vironment; ( 2 ) integration of corpo¬ 
rate and employee goals; (3) making 
employees into company men and 
thereby “non-compatible with other 
organizations” and (4) corporate 
performance-based rewards. 

But the key of the keys seemed to 
be the cultivation of company loyalty 
to the point of making workers in¬ 
compatible for employment else¬ 
where. Ways of achieving company 
loyalty Included joh rotation 
schemes, on-the-job-training, 
shared employer-employee informa¬ 
tion and the celebrated rings system 
of consensus decision-making. In 
fact, what is often described as “life¬ 
time employment” in Japan can 
more accurately be described as 
long-term company employment. 

In transforming UK personnel 
into loyal Japanese company men, 
no amount of money was spared. 
According to Mr. Tomita, over $5 
million was spent tr aining and indoc¬ 
trinating British managers and work¬ 
ers via extensive visits, training and 
education in Japan. 

Although Tomita indicated that 
60 per cent of British managers sur¬ 
veyed felt that Japanese practices 
were applicable to the UK, some 40 
per cent had doubts, besides. Tomita 
acknowledged, 30 per cent of the 
workers interviewed expressed un¬ 
happiness with .the Japanese man¬ 
aged work atmosphere. Moreover. 
55 per cent of all UK personnel 
interviewed considered it perfectly 
justifiable to change jobs or com-; 
parties. 
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HELP WITH DIVORCE 


IT WOULD take two to three years, n 
Tomita concluded before British s; 
management and workers would l v 
recognize the value of Japanese I 
“Economics of Coordination. ’ This, j v 
despite the fact that many British! J 
workers hired believed that their 1 5 
career prospects in. Britain “to be J t 
fairly limited due to the social eche- J > 
Ions they grew up in.” Meanwhile, I 1 
argued Tomita, both Britain and j < 
Japan seemed to agree that Japanese I j 
managers on site was a helpful if not j j 
necessary pre-requisite to success. I 1 
Hans-Peter Mere of the Free Uni-j 1 
versity of Berlin, West Germany I 1 
dissented. In his research on the! 
transferability of Japanese manage- [ 
ment practices to other countries. he j 
found that conflicts often merged! 
between the Japanese and host com-1 
pany managers. His case study of I 
West Germany revealed serious dis- I 
atisfaction over arbitrary Japanese | 
intrusion into German company) 
matters. 

In addition, communication be-1 
tween Japanese managers and Ger-1 
man workers was often inadequate ] 
while promotion opportunities for l 
Germans was felt to be limited. In I 
many cases, Merz continued, | 
Japanese managers failed to provide [ 
dear lines of direction. In some 
i nst a n ces, he-fdt that it was simply a 
matter of limited competence. But 1 
yet when German subordinates 
attempted to take any initiative, they l 
were roundly criticized by their I 
' Japanese superiors. In Merz’s opin- j 

■ ion, the Japanese stress on “com¬ 
pany compatibility” would be diffi- 

’ cult to apply in the West and that, at I 
• most, it should be limited to new I 
’ companies only. 

■ Finally', the larger question of! 
f Japan’s real objective in establishing J 
5 overseas firms was discussed. Was it J 

really the transference of techni- I 
1 ques, hard JIT or soft QCC, or was it 
, actually designed .to further 
> Japanese national objectives, 
r Japanese investments in Britain, for 
t example, higher than in any other 
1 European country, were designed to 
1 aid Japan in coping with “increasing 
1 pressure against Japanese imports in 
a Europe.” Tomita openly declared 
that the reduction of trade friction 
was a major goal of overseas 
tr Japanese investment. Such a goal is 
d understandable, butif it is translated 
1 - into singularly Japanese terms, then 
e eventually Japan will fall victim to its 
a cwn unrestrained success, as its trad- 
s- mg partners become less able to earn 
>f their place in the world economy. 

. . The writer is an author and lecturer in 
~ policy of science, and technology and 
~ strategy-making for technological innova- 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - There is a serious threat to 
our future survival which remains 
hidden from the public eye - the 
growing number of women (and 
men!) who are held captive to “non- 
spouses” while their years of fertility 
waste away. 

A typical case was an Israeli 
woman whose husband went to 
America when she was 24 years old. 
Six years later, he has still not re¬ 
turned. The woman, how aged 30, 
was left an aguna, tied to a dead 
marriage throughout her prime 
child-bearing years. Recently she 
got in touch with Shohrei Hapshara- 
Israel Family Mediation, anew orga¬ 
nization of professional family 
mediators trained by Sylvia Mandel- 
baura, the pioneer 01 effective di¬ 
vorce mediation in Israel- Shohrei 
Hapshara instructed the aguna in the 
most persuasive way of approaching 


her husband and worked in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Jerusalem Beil Dm to 
arrange for the husband to draw upa 
geiintheU.S. 

Through tact, diplomacy and an 
understanding of human nature, 
many agunoi can be freed to remarry 
while they are still able to bear 
children. 

Shohrei Hapshara also works with 
couples who are in need of divorce 
and wish to retain their dignity by 
avoiding courtroom litigation. Un¬ 
fortunately, there are times when 
divorce is a mitzva and that mitzva, 
tike any other, must be performed 
according to Halacha in the proper 
way and proper time. 

SHOSHANA LEPON. 

Spokeswoman^ 
Shohrei Hapshara, 
Jerusalem Branch 
(Telephone: 02-7201031 

Jerusalem. 


WOMEN IN ORTHODOX CONGREGATIONS 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post responsibility. 

. Sir, - As Othodoxrabbis in Amer- 3 . As Orthodox Jews, we are 

ica, we have watched with concern committed to halachic regulations 
the series of events which have fol- which govern the role of women in 
lowed the election of Ms. Leah , ritual ma tters In corporate matters, 
Shakdiel to the local religious corn- however, there is a great deal that 
til of YeTobam. Without wishing in can be done and had been done to 
any way to interfere in the internal assure that all members of the com- 
religious and political decisions munity - men and women - have the 
which are made by Israelis for same voice in corporate affairs of the 
Israelis, we would nevertheless like community, 
to make the following points which 4 . For this reason, almost all 
might be useful to bear in mind:. Orthodox congregations today have 

■ 1. Local religious councils in equal status for men and women as 
Israel indude laymen who share in members; many have women on 
making administrative decision re- their boards of trustees: and a num- 
garding the support and functioning ber have women as officers. 

of religious institutions. Is a woman We hope that these observations 
disqualified for such a role? and facts will be of help in resolving 

■ 2. In America, most Orthodox the current dispute regarding Ms. 
congregations recognize the equal Shakdiel 

responsibility of men and women in RABBI MARC D, ANGEL, 

the administrative functions of the on behalf of20 

synagogue - as opposed to religious American Orthodox rabbis 

functions where the rabbi has the New York.. 


AID TO WORKERS 


THE LONE Japanese represents- Japanese investment. Such a goal is 
five presented ms observations cm understandable, but if it is translated 
the transferability of Japanese man- into singularly Japanese terms, then 
agement practices to the UK. “In the eventually Japan will fall victim to its 
main,” said Mr. Teruhdko Tomita, a awn unrestrained success, as its trad- 
Shiga University economist and re- ingpartners become less able to earn 
searcher in transferability of their place in the world economy. 
Japanese management, “UK per- . ' 

scmnel appreciated Japanese man- l f aurer *1 

agement and evenexhibited a sense 

of pnde m working for Japanese don, and has been a consultant to govem- 
. merits and industries in the V.S., Europe 


In Mr. Tomita’s opinion, the core and Israel 
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To die Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - MKs Elazar Granot and 
Yaix Tzaban (of Mapam) partici¬ 
pated in the demonstration held by 
the workers of foe Pri-ze plant in 
Hadera on November 28. They were 
the only MKs who participated, de¬ 
spite the daim in Mark Segal’s Pub¬ 
lic Faces of December 5 that MK Ora 
Namir was the “only” Knesset mem¬ 
ber wbo came to their aid. 

LENNIE FRITSCH, 
Mapam area coordinator, 
Herriiya. Sharon District 

Mark Segal comments: 

If the Mapam Regional party offi¬ 
cial had read properly what I 
wrote'be would have seen that it was 
the works committee chai rman who 
phoned Mrs. Namir to thank her for; 
being the only MK who bothered 
about them. Incidentally since the 
report appeared, Rakah spokesman 
Uzi Burstein has advised me of a 


YOUR CAR IN ISRAEL 


letter of thanks from the works com¬ 
mittee to MK Meir Wilner for his 
“major help” to their cause. 

INTOLERABLE 

POLICY 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - Joel Greenberg’s A Hebron 
diary (December 12 and 19) express¬ 
es my true sentiments and those of 
many of my fellow reservists who 
have served in the populated areas of 
the West Bank. 

Our government’s policy and the 
conduct of some of our security 
personnel in executing this policy are 
intolerable. Where once I returned 
from my duty with pride, today I find 
myself caught in a contradiction be¬ 
tween my orders and my personal 
values. 

MARCBESINSKY 
Kibbutz Beit-Zera. 
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American Jewish leaders express- particular environment, may be 
ed deep regret yesterday over the greater than the savings realized 
changes in O’Connor’s schedule from reduced inventories ” 




with several contending that it may 
now be better to cancel the visit. 


\ SOUTH AFRICAN ZIONIST 

rSagS) FEDERATION (TELFED) 

in conjunction with 

Tour Va'Aleh, W-Z-O-AbyahUapartmout 
invites South African visitors to a 
“** one day tour of the central area 

visiting Raanana, Mossenson School. Kochav Yair and Rishon Lezion on 

Wednesday, 31 December 1986 

Departing Tel Aviv at 7:30 ajn, 

TOUR FREE. Lunch to be bought en route. 

F« dctate*Od«gwWtion.endf 0 r aHenquiriu concerning aliyah. 
eill Jinny 0slmuky.it 03-290131. 

Prior hooking ewantutbyTgaadaynoon. 


BEN-GURION lecturer Michael 

Ashkenazi explained thzxhansai kai- 
quality analysis of foe activities 
associated with shrine related festiv¬ 
als, shed some light on Japanese 
culture but its relation to Quality 
Control Circles (QCC) did^not 
necessarily follow. Ashkenazi con- 
; tended that “because hansai-kai pre- 


ANNOUNCING THE OPENING OF THE 
WORLD'S FIRST GLATT KOSHER 
INDIAN RESTAURANT, "PASSAGE TO INDIA" 
ON DECEMBER 30,1986. 

Come capture the spirit allodia's varied and tomatmg mrMnn*, 
especially prepared forjmtiaa traditional and authentic way, 
by our special team of chefs bom India, 

Book yorc table for Holiday Week NOW—TeL 03-441438 
1 TordeiHasixaSt^ Tel Aviv, Sun.-Tbur^ 12:00-midnight; 
SaL-7:00 pjn-—midnight. 


31.12.86 
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but what if it's something? 

Report suspicious objects! Dial 100. 


Restaurant. 


Stella Maris Sq. French Carmel 

Haifa 04 “336295 


FOR TOURISTS: 

_from $6 E® 

AH m tfae. 

TAMIR, Rent-a-Car 

0SW1831 


The BEST DO&FOOD > 

. DOGMOR 

Delivery to customer's hause. 
I0kg.-NZS 22 including VAT 
and delivery. 
HAGARINLTD. 

TeL03-349735,03-296631. 


EGYPT 


Daily bus 

525 - S20*-One way 
*40 - $30* - Tel Avf» - Cairo . Td A*W 
573 -543**Td Aviv -Cairo - Tel AWv 
♦ 3 sights m B.B. basis 

579-569*- 4 day s/3 defats on B.B 
* panorama lour 

$125 - 4 days / 3 nights oo batf board 
7 day* of tooring in Cairo, Giza 
Pyramids 

$320- * day *^ 7 “Whs on half board 

)**' Toning b Cairo. 

Luxor and Aswan. Detoxc 
Iw,e, *mupp«f Egypr 

AAtha touxa ate available with dolutf 
m»Toaram 


F0R STUDENTS 

5ffi-‘A°S, Wl $s4 


4 Dollar rates for tourists. 

jftfdtend reduction or Yontb.F*** 


cruukTi: 3 S.V- G”(V::4 (10 

Tcbcrti',: lOS7) 

Galilee fours 









